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Rochdale in Retrospect 


ENLIGHTENED GROUP INTEREST 


ik THE LONG PERSPECTIVE of history, the nine- 
teenth century should stand out as a signif- 
icant one in human affairs. It was during this 
period that Western civilization underwent in- 
dustrialization to an unprecedented degree. But 
the enormous increase in the production of capital 
and consumer goods thus brought about was of 
permanent benefit to relatively few men, while 
the majority were reduced to a condition of de- 
pendence and insecurity which was in some fe- 
spects worse than slavery. But even while human 
ingenuity was devoting itself to still greater feats 
of technological progress, some men were apply- 
ing their minds to the solution of those agonizing 
social problems that were accompanying the 
spread of industrialization. 

In 1848 Marx and Engels published the Com- 
munist Manifesto. Marxist philosophy was based 
on the assumption that the only reality was 
material, and that even man’s unique possession 
of intellect and will was but the product of 
highly organized matter, and hence conferred on 


man no essential dignity. This human matter 


like other organic material continued its evolu- 
tion by the interaction of opposing forces of 
which the struggle between Capital and Labor, 
or the class war, was a manifestation. To achieve 
social progress, therefore, the class war must 
be actively encouraged and intensified. The end 
result of this struggle would be the inevitable 
annihilation of the owning class and the appear- 
ance of a classless society. In such a society the 
ownership of productive wealth must essentially 
vest in the public authority, to the arbitrary will 
of which basic human rights would be sub- 
rdinate. 


As a result of all this, everyone’s material 
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needs, which are the only real needs, would be 
catered to, and economic misery would no longer 
exist. The Paris commune which followed the 
Franco-Prussian War of 1870 was an abortive 
attempt to put this theory into practice. It took 
the political genius of Lenin finally to put the 
Marxist dialectic to work in Russia in 1917, when 
a Communist state was set up. Its practical 
influence has since spread over much of Eastern 
Europe and China, and it aims to convert the 
whole world into a “classless” society. 


Principles Enunciated by Pope Leo XIII 


~ Because of the falsity of the basic premise of 
this philosophy—that man’s nature is material— 
its practical application has produced a tyranny 
more hideous than unbridled Capitalism. This 
is because tyranny is necessary to force people to 
conform to a basically unnatural doctrine. Forty- 
three years after the Communist Manifesto was 
issued, Pope Leo XIII proclaimed the basic prin- 
ciples on which any satisfactory solution of socio- 
economic problems must rest. These principles 
are based on these truths: that man’s intellect 
and will are manifestations of a non-material, 
indestructable soul which operates through a ma- 
terial body with which it is intimately united; 
that injustice and consequent economic misery are 
basically the result of an inclination to evil of 
the human person which he inherits from the 
progenitor of the human race as the result of the 
latter’s defiance of his Creator; that this inclina- 
tion to evil can be overcome by the individual 
when he allows divine grace (freely merited for 
him through the redemptive work of the God- 
Man, Christ) to operate in his soul; that this 
operation of grace in the soul of man is capable 
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of raising its life to a supernatural level by means 
of which it can fulfill its destiny of eternal union 
with the Creator after death; and that this super- 
natural destiny confers on man a unique personal 
dignity. 

Among other things, Rerum Novarum taught 
that the goods of this world were created for 
the benefit of all mankind, and that each should 
receive his just share according to the social and 
personal value of his productive efforts. Further- 
more, it taught that each was entitled to hold this 
share as his own, whether he held it in the form 
of money, goods or property, and that no one 
could deny him this right of private ownership. 
Far from an intensification of the class struggle 
being essential to socio-economic improvement, 
workers and owners must learn to respect each 
other’s rights, as well as to discharge their mutual 
obligations, if any improvement was to be forth- 
coming. These rights and obligations are then 
enumerated in the encyclical. 


A Solidly Practical Approach 


In the decade in which the Communist Mant- 
festo appeared, a group of men came up with 
the beginnings of a practical solution to a part 
of the social question. This solution was based 
on the principle of a just distribution of wealth 
to be enunciated by Leo XIII nearly half a cen- 
tury later. Moreover, this solution came not 
from men of deep learning, but from a group of 
workingmen caught in the web of the social 
question. 

In 1843 some workers in the weaving industry 
in Rochdale, Lancashire, staged a strike to secure 
an increase in their wages above a level of bare 
subsistence. Necessity finally forced them to re- 
turn to work without their just demands being 
met. But, instead of accepting their hopeless 
position, some of these weavers under the leader- 
ship of one of their number—Charles Howarth, 
began to cast around for other solutions to their 
pressing problems. Providence was not found 
wanting in this the decade of the Communist 
Manifesto rejecting a transcendentant reality. 
Finally the Rochdale workers came up with the 
idea that they could make their miserable wages 
extend further if they were able to provide them- 
selves with essential foodstuffs by joint buying. 
To this end they proceeded to raise capital from 
the only source they had. By further reducing 
their already low standard of living, twenty-eight 
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of them succeeded in saving enough money in 
twelve months to stock a modest store. 

This store was owned by them through the 
shares they held in it and was controlled by them 
on the basis of one man one vote. Thus they 
had partially solved their problem by joint own- 
ership and control of productive property. But 
it was to Howarth that they owed the essential 
principle which was the key to their success. 

At his suggestion they charged themselves ex- 
actly the prices they would have to pay if they 
bought these goods elsewhere. Since these prices 
were already making other businesses highly 
profitable, they would ensure the survival of the 
business in spite of unforeseen losses and the 
workers’ business inexperience. Whereas the 
growth of the business depended ultimately on 
customer patronage rather than on investment 
capital, profits remaining after the deduction of 
operating costs, education expenses and _ reserves, 
were returned annually to members in proportion 
to the money value of their patronage, after a 
fixed, reasonable dividend had been paid on 
share capital. Note the essential justice of this | 
system of distribution of profits. : 


Responsibility through Education 


The mention of education expenses brings up — 
an important point. These pioneers thought it — 
important that the reasons behind the principles — 
of operation of their organization should be 
clearly explained to each prospective member. 
In this way he would understand the essential 
value of the principles. This knowledge could 
deepen his sense of responsibility towards his 
organization and give him the incentive to put 
some of the mighty effort of the founders into 
its continued social and economic growth. It 
would also enable him to exercise his voting rights 
in an enlightened manner for the general good — 
of fellow members. As the movement spread, 
however, the successors of the Rochdale pioneers, 
in their desire to extend the benefits of these 
organizations as rapidly as possible, often enrolled 
members by emphasizing the immediate financial 
benefits and neglected to give them a clear under- | 
standing of the reasons behind its structure and 
functioning. Such members naturally failed to 
realize that they had responsibilities as well as 
rights in the organization, and the movement’s 
development has suffered on that account. For 
example, at the end of 1957 there were more 
than 10 million credit union members in the 
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Jnited States whose avetage savings were esti- 
nated at about $350 per member. This means, 
n effect, that a few hold much more than that 
nd the many hold much less. Moreover, it is 
stimated that for every dollar the average mem- 
yer borrows from his credit union he borrows 
wo from someone else. On the other hand, 
he Extension Department of St. Francis Xavier's 
Jniversity at Antigonish, Nova Scotia, has been 
making intensive efforts since 1928 to develop 
yractical education methods for implanting these 
deas among needy peoples. 

These methods, which are characterized by the 
yersonal approach, center around the people dis- 
ussing their economic problems together. The 
esults they have achieved among economically 
lepressed communities in Eastern Canada have 
een truly remarkable. For example, at Port 
Bickerton, N. S., the members of a fisheries co- 
yperative had an average gross income of $10,500 
n 1957. Before this group effort was initiated 
inder the stimulus of education, the top income 
% the group’s individual members did not ex- 
ceed $1,000. And this is but one of a number 
of such revolutions stemming from organized 
adult education. 

Monsignor Coady, Director Emeritus of the 
Extension Department, comments: “All this has 


been done without firing a shot or shedding a 
drop of blood. They did it in the good old 
scientific way of using their intelligence to 
manipulate the forces that condition their lives.” 

St. Francis Xavier's influence has now spread 
beyond Canada’s shores. Some of the extension 
department’s staff have been working out similar 
projects for some of the economically backward 
countries of Asia. At the same time men from 
Asia, Central and South America have journeyed 
to Antigonish to study the work in Eastern 
Canada at firsthand, in order to try to adapt it 
to their countries’ needs. 


Australian Experiment 


In Sydney, Australia, a local group has been 
experimenting since 1953 with various educa- 
tional techniques, patterned on Antigonish, to de- 
velop group effort in solving economic problems 
among working class families in a large, modern 
city. Significant headway has been made. Thus 
the seed planted amid so much hardship in Roch- 
dale in 1843 is slowly bearing fruit. 

In conclusion, a further quote from Monsignor 
Coady in reference to Eastern Canada is appro- 
priate: “If we were to establish a million such 
regions all over the world—we would be well 
on the road to a brand new democratic world.” 


Bonn: The National Village 


A HAPPY CHOICE IN A CRITICAL PERIOD 


Rev. J. P. Dolan, C.S.C., Ph.D.—Notre Dame, Ind. 


EW CITIES IN HISTORY have enjoyed the focus 
of world attention as has the former capital 
of the German Reich during the past two decades. 
So short a time ago the scene of Hitler’s baneful 
noastings, it has experienced as perhaps no other 
community in modern times the combined 
=ffects of bombed destruction, ruthless occupa- 
on, dramatic rescue from blockade, and mirac- 
us economic recovery. “That it continues to 
ye the listening post as well as the show-window 
f the West, is, as it were, the trigger that may 
vell set off a cataclysm more devastating than 
one that so recently reduced it to ashes and 
ffected a situation that is somewhat unique in 
the annals of Europe and the West. 


Terrible as was the devastation and needless 
demolition of Berlin in the spring of 1945, yet~ 
the complete loss of its former significance as 
the one-time political and intellectual center of 
Germany was a concomitancy that neither the 
military, economic, nor political endeavors of the 
last fifteen years have been able to restore. The 
events subsequent to the obliteration of the 
city’s former significance, the vanishing of those 
elements associated with a national capital, are 
only too well known. The complete capture of 
the city on May 2, 1945, and the immediate sow- 
ing of the salt of Soviet concepts of democracy 
by General Bersarin, resulting in Russian arroga- 
tion to maintain control over the city’s adminis- 
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tration and to operate the municipality exclusively 
with persons of the Soviet’s own choosing, are the 
background to the splitting of the city, the trans- 
fer of office of magistrate to the West sector, 
the air lift, the uprising of June 19, 1953, and 
the tensions that are culminating today. 

Is it an exaggerated self-esteem and vanity that 
keeps the citizens of this dethroned capital feel- 
ing that they stand in the center of the German 
question? Does the fact that Berlin has success- 
fully withstood all Soviet pressure since 1945 
and has hardened all resistance throughout West 
Germany against Russian influence make it an 
arena of international maneuvering ? 

From this city which has apparently sunk to 
insignificance, an impulse has again manifested 
itself which justifies the question as to whether 
Berlin, if it were the capital today, would attract 
the same attention throughout the world that 
“West Berlin,” the “Island of Freedom’ behind 
the Iron Curtain, does. 


Bonn Not Insignificant 


This question might be answered in the light 
of events that have made the present capital at 
Bonn, provisional though it may be, a city that 
hardly merits the insignificance so often asso- 
ciated with it. Although the clamor of the 
SPD -to move the Federal capital to Frankfurt 
has died out, there are not a few who still 
believe the move of the center of government 
to the Rheinland in 1949 was more than political 
partisanship on the part of Konrad Adenhauer. 

Provisional capitals, it is true, have played 
their role in the drama of war and revolution. 
The revolutionary movement in Spain during the 
thirties found in Burgos a practical appeal to the 
Reconquista. Provisional capitals in Turin and 
Florence were the gathering places of the agents 
of the Resurgamento. The tragedy of Weimar 
is fresh in German memory. 

Yet the transformation of the sleepy Rhein- 
land city from the birthplace of Beethoven to the 
Federal capital of the most important power in 


long before the world was impressed with the 
Brandenberg capital. Along with Cologne, Trier 
and Paris, it was an outpost of Roman civilization 
before the advent of Christ, and Christianity was 
flourishing there when the legionnaires suffered 
those first reverses that forecast the Frankish 
conquest of Gaul. The Carolingians reckoned 
Bonn as one of the royal communities, and even 
the Viking invasions of the 9th century failed to 
erase the Roman and Carolingian monuments in 
the city. During the Staufen struggles of the 
13th century, its allegiance to Rome and the 
papacy was a test which proved its worth in the 
struggle between the imperium and the sacer- 
dotium. When Berlin was founded in Slavic 
territories in 1230, the Manster at Bonn was an 
edifice of combined Norman-Burgundian elements 
that compared with the cathedrals of Geneva and 
Lousanne. The all-important struggle for the 
control of the Cologne electorate during the 
first generations of the Reformation, a struggle 
whose outcome was such an important factor 
in the configuration of European states for the 
next two centuries, was fought in the environs 
of this city by Spanish troops subsidized with 
Wittelsbach gulders. 


Center of Higher Learning 


Yet the greatest significance of this unheralded 
capital is to be found in the remarkable influence 
it exercised during the century dating from the 
fall of Napoleon to the beginnings of the First 
World War. Although Talleyrand countered the 
Prussian plan at the Congress of Vienna to make 
Bonn the residency of the Saxon Kingdom, the 
founding of the Fredrich Wilhelm University 
there in 1818 as a bastion of Prussian influence 
in the Catholic Rheinland produced an effect 
that was hardly foreseen by von Stein and 
Goethe, the advisers of Wilhelm. It was an edu- 
cational endeavor that did more than perhaps 
any other to break down the divisive elements 
of confessionalism, so much a part of the Ger- 
man problem since the days of Luther. Bonn 


West Europe is an event that has been over- 
shadowed by what might be a lingering and 
somewhat unwarranted nostalgia for the capital 
of the Kaisers. Centuries before the Grand 
Elector laid the groundwork for Berlin’s future 
greatness, Bonn had grown hoary with historic 
lore. The tramp of Roman legionnaires, march- 
ing crusaders, Prussian regiments, and French 
cavalry were but a part of the memory of this city 


became overnight the center of higher learning 
in Germany; in science and philosophy, in history 
and theology, it attracted the attention of schol- 
ars throughout Germany and Europe. Here was 
a blending of Prussian thoroughness with Rhen- 
ish Catholicism that soon projected itself into th 
midst of the growing stream of national self. 
consciousness that was to account for the tis 
of Germany in the 19th century. No institutio 
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contributed more to the Fretheitstreben, to litera- 
ture, and to the development of critical history 
than did Bonn University. 

The revolution of 1848, the attempt at Frank- 
furt to create a real union of Germany with a 
national parliament, was in no small way the 
effort of the Bonn University faculty—Dahl- 
mann, Arndt, Clements, the Catholic lawyer 
Deiters, to name a few. Karl Schurz and Gott- 
fried Kinkel rose to fame through their pioneer- 
ing effort in social and labor reforms, the former 
in our Own country. The German revival, the 
Romantic movement, were at home in Bonn. 
Schlegel, Diez and Simrock were names that 
spearheaded the attack against rationalism that 
was so important in bringing to light the glory 
of medieval Germany and its Catholic heritage. 
Neibuhr, founder of the critical historical method, 
wrote his great history of Rome there; the Bon- 
ner Corpus of Byzantine studies was part of his 
effort that once again caught the interest of 
European and American scholars. Both Catholic 
and Protestant Church historians have made Bonn 
a center of research and learning, paving the 
way for a rapprochement between the confes- 
sions: Schrors and Ehrhard, Titschel and Karl 
Barth. They are members of a great company 
including men like Dahlmann, Sybel, Bezold, 
Levison and Burchardt, formulators of the tradz- 
tio historica so necessary in the West. Neitsche, 
Engels and Marx were once enrolled in its lec 
ture halls. 


The experience with war and peace con- 
ferences from 1919 to this day is not encour- 
aging. Forty years ago, President Wilson 
couldn’t find superlatives enough to express his 
contempt for the Congress of Vienna after the 
Napoleonic wars. There would not be a repeti- 
tion of that gathering, he solemnly pronounced 
on numerous occasions. He kept his promise 
which was partly based on his inadequate knowl- 
edge and biased interpretation of history. With 
all its grevious shortcomings and commissions 
and omissions, the Congress of Vienna, never- 
theless, was followed by a long period without 
reat wars. ‘The same cannot be said of Vet- 
ailles whose every major decision carried germs 
f war. And in the Second World War every 
onference—Casablanca, Teheran, Yalta, Pots- 
m, etc.—tendered confusion more confounded 
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Bonn’s Spiritual Ascenda ncy 


That the University overshadows the impor- 
tance of the government in the Federal Capital 
in the minds of many is hardly a foreboding 
omen. Here is a capital that possesses a history 
and tradition that sinks its roots deeply into Cath- 
olic Europe. Few capitals of the world boast its 
brilliant cultural and intellectual heritage. For- 
eign diplomats may curse its narrow streets, call 
it the “national village,’ and pine for the cock- 
tail lounges of Washington or Paris, unaware 
that the tide they are attempting to stem finds 
its causes and its cure in the silent echoes of the 
podia and the lector stands they condescendingly 
tolerate. That the forces of ideological warfare 
should pivot about a university city that has en- 
gendered as few others the minds that shaped 
modern Europe is provocative. That the decisions 
affecting the future of Germany be pondered in 
an atmosphere permeated with the tang of once- 
united Christendom is hardly a prognosis of a 
return to the sacral nature of government; yet, 
to a Europe that, on both sides of the Curtain, 
recalls with uneasiness the rise of the Prussian 
eagle, there is perhaps a growing consciousness 
of the Spartan-Athenian dichotomy of the pres- 
ent situation. The unification of Germany de- 
mands something more than NATO integration, 
a common market, or Eurotoma—it postulates a 
studium and a traditio Christiana so much part 
of the “national village.” 


and, after fourteen years, the world is still wait- 
ing for a final settlement to restore peace and 
order on the ruins of a bygone era of history. 


(The Wanderer, April 2) 


“It is easy to give money and it is easy to 
grant independence,” declared Dr. Charles 
Malik, UN General Assembly president, in an 
address to the John A. Ryan Forum in Chicago, 
“but the competition for the soul and mind of 
Asia and Africa is infinitely more crucial and 
more demanding than any other competition, and 
he who for any reason abdicates before this chal- 
lenge does not know what he is failing not only 
Asia and Africa but his own (American) culture 
with its infinite spiritual riches.” C. A. I. P. 
News, March, 1959) 
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After Capitalism-- What? 


THERE ARE OTHER ALTERNATIVES BESIDES COLLECTIVITY 


HE POLICY of the Kremlin toward Capitalist, 

i.e., non-Communist, countries has been 
changing. The Leninists regarded the Capitalist 
world as a tree to be cut down or exterminated 
in the strict sense of being completely uprooted. 
Then it was thought that it might be wiser to 
sit under it, gathering its windfalls while it slowly 
withered away from lack of inner vitality. Now, 
it seems, the Kremlin will stir up the East wind 
to tempest pitch so the tree’s branches may be 
completely stripped and impoverished. 


Westerners are far from claiming that Capital- 
ism will never change, since every old order 
changes, yielding place to the new. There are 
many reasons why we should wish to see it 
changed, ridding itself of the elements of social 
injustice and secularism. There. were’ many in 
the eighteenth century who believed: that the pass- 
ing of the monarchial order involved the com- 
plete breakdown of Christian civilization. But 
Democracy took over and our civilization has 
continued, not in greatness, it is true, but with 
still sufficient vitality to recharge itself. There 
are some today who imagine the passing of the 
Capitalist order will leave the way open for all 
the forces that have vowed to perform a witches 
dance over the grave of Christian civilization. 
There are no grounds for such unconstructive 
pessimism. 


Capitalism is manifestly changing; but to 
understand all the implications of that change we 
must try to form some coherent idea of that 
much-bandied term “capitalism.” Marx played a 
notorious trick with the word by changing its con- 
tent from meaning an economic system dependent 
on capital to meaning a society organized in the 
interests of capitalists. Historically, Capitalism 
was part of the whole Liberal Movement by 
which the harmony of interests was invoked as a 
sort of metaphysical principle by which all the 
clash of interests, the naked competitive urge, 
and the cynical cruelty of the ‘“‘business-is- 
business” maxim worked somehow unto final 
good. When Liberalism dispensed with the 
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“sacred” in practical affairs and replaced it by the 
“secular,” the creation of a Capitalist society had 
begun—a society in which, in the industrial areas 
of England and Germany where Marx and Engels 
made their observations, religion was to have no 
other use than doping the underprivileged who 
sought social justice. 


Is Capitalism, then, the principle of a market 
economy as such, or an historical form of secular- 
ism which, though it has shed many of its per- 
versities, still remains indifferent to the things of 
the spirit? Tawney, at the beginning of his 
classical work, Religion and the Rise of Capi- 
talism, declares that, like Feudalism and Mercan- 
tilism, Capitalism is open to misuse. “Obviously,” 
he says, ‘‘the time has come when it is more im- 
portant to determine the different species of Cap- 
italism and the successive phases of its growth, 
than to continue the labor over the existence of 
the genus.” The disentanglement of the species 
within the broad genus has become the harmless 
delight of “‘sophists, economists and calculators.” 


Experiment in Secularism 


If the State principle replaces the economic and 
market relations as the constitutive element of 
society, the political commentators will have an 
easier task in detecting the forces of destiny 
among the nations. Fanfani in his Catholicism, 
Protestantism, and Capitalism helps us towards an 
understanding by saying that “‘a fruit of the Capi- 
talism spirit is that attitude adopted by a man 
towards the problems of wealth, its acquisition 
and use, when he holds that wealth is simply a 
means for the unlimited, individualistic, and util- 
itarian satisfaction of all possible human needs.” 
Weber, Troelsch, Brentano and others in their 
turn have offered definitions of what, it seems, 
can be better described than defined. Burnham’s 
Managerial Revolution outlines Capitalism’s con- 
tours by stressing its characteristics of individual. 
ism, private initiative, natural rights and progres- 
siveness. Canon Demant in England has made 
one of the best specific differences within the 
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genus by distinguishing between Capitalism as a 
form of economic organization, the mainspring 
of a certain kind of culture, and an outlook on 
the relation of the material universe to human 
existence. These aspects are intellectually separ- 
able, have different historical spans, and are not 
coterminous. What is of most interest to us as 
Catholics is the passing of Capitalism as the 
Sreatest experiment in secularism in history, and 
the failure of its principle of harmony of interests 
to supplant Christianity in the ordering and con- 
trolling of society. 


Capitalism Was Not Inevitable 


We frequently encounter a fatalistic “had-to- 
be” attitude toward Capitalism as if it were as 
inevitable as the natural law. The germs of it 
were in the moral atmosphere before the Reform- 
ation, as Tawney insists, but it did not have to 
develop and spread like a plague. “It is not 
true that Capitalism arose inevitably from the 
necessary development of economic institutions 
under the doctrine of private property,’ wrote 
Belloc. “Capitalism arose only after the safe- 
guards guaranteeing well-distributed private prop- 
erty were deliberately broken down by an evil 
will insufficiently resisted.” Capitalism arose 
with Secularism as a result of the Lutheran- 
Calvinist determination to secure the autonomy 
of secular spheres. Fanfani went to some trouble 
to dispel the impression that the Capitalist gained 
mastery over the minds of men overnight, who, 
for no reason at all, allowed it to invade their 
minds; rather “it is a phenomenon which in part 
man voluntarily brings about and in part does 
not resist, and which comes about in man him- 
self....It is a spiritual phenomenon which came 
about in man, then transformed the life of men 
and the structure of society.” 

It is well to bear this in mind when so many 
are trying to make a political scapegoat of Capt- 
talism, and when so many others, in an effort 
to evade moral responsibilities, are eagerly re- 
ecting all the elements of Capitalism in order 
find release from effort and obligations in 
the arms of the Paternalistic State. The virtues 
which we associate with the Puritan phases of 
Capitalism—discipline, hard work, the just rela- 
on between performance and payment, thrift, 
1e willingness to assume responsibility and to 
develop individual talents to the utmost—might 
have been nurtured under ecclesiastical patronage 
and prudent cultivation to form patterns of a 
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Christian order of society in which newly-dis- 
covered trade routes and industrial techniques 
could be utilized to the glory of God as well as 
the benefit of man. The mere suggestion now 
strikes us as fantastic, so far has Capitalism been 
dominated by the Prince of this world. 


Why Blame the Church? 


It is extremely puerile to blame the Church for 
the evil effects of Capitalism which resulted from 
the very fact that the avaricious and ambitious 
rejected the authority and restraint of the Church 
on usury and limitless competition. Yet, this is 
what H. M. Robertson has done in his Aspects 
of the Rise of Economic Individualism, whose 
curious theories have been ably refuted by Fr. J. 
Broderick in his book, The Economic Morals of 
the Jesuits. It was not some suddenly heated pas- 
sion for money-making irrupting into European 
society that produced the Capitalist spirit, but the 
rejection of moral restraints on the predatory in- 
stincts of man. - “The result was an immense 
development of economic freedom,” says the 
economic historian, Cunningham, “but this step 
was purchased at a heavy price.... Under those 
altered conditions no room was left for authori- 
tative insistence on moral, as distinguished from 
legal, obligations; the success of Puritanism 
meant the triumph of the new commercial moral- 
ity, which held good among moneyed men. Cap- 
italists have established their right to secure a 
return for their money, and there was no authority 
to insist upon any correlative duty, when they 
organized industrial undertakings and obtained 
control over the means of production.” Capital- 
ism survived for a long time under the impetus 
of Puritan values and virtues, but these in time 
dried out to leave stark greed, avarice and the 
lust for power through great possessions. 

Capitalism has corroded the very framework 
into which it was so ingeniously built. Its sheer 
ingenuity seems to have deceived not a few of 
the elect. Tawney reminds us repeatedly that the 
spirit of Capitalism is older than the Reformation 
and that it grew out of a Catholic society. The 
men who invented the notion of money-making 
as a vocation were ex-Catholics, or the sons of 
ex-Catholics. So, too, were the men who con- 
ceived the idea of the will of God and the good 
of the community as best served when every in- 
dividual looks to his own interest. But theorists 
like Adam Smith, Bentham and Jefferson as- 
sumed that something like common decency 
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would prevent men from preying on one another 
even as they bent over their individual tasks. The 
history of Capitalism in the last two centuries has 
grimly disproved that simple assumption. It was 
somewhat akin to Marx’s assumption that greed, 
envy and avarice would melt from the hearts of 
men as soon as the dictatorship of the proletariat 
was established, since everyone would have suf- 
ficient for his needs. It is curious to note how 
so many social theorists hold loftier views of 
human nature than the Church which has spent 
two thousand years trying to redeem it! 


Ts the End to be Wished For? 


Many, like Roepke, ask themselves: “Is the 
end of Capitalism, however defined, a consum- 
mation devoutly to be wished for, a goal for 
which we should work? Is one merely encourag- 
ing people a little by vaguely telling them that 
the wind is blowing in that direction anyway? Or 
is it mere speculation—an assessment of future 
chances and an evaluation of all the forces and 
counter-forces, including the will of men them- 
selves? Or, finally, is it that the end of Capital- 
ism is a predetermined process, the course of 
which we can deduce according to the rules of 
the philosophy of history—a process which does 
not offer any alternative to those who deem it 
disasterous?” (The Social Crisis of Our Time) 

To the first question we must answer that in 
so far as Capitalism was, or is, a vast experiment 
in Secularism, we must rejoice and be glad that 
it is failing. In the assessment of future chances 
we naturally enquire by what is it to be replaced. 
James Burnham’s provocative book, The Mana- 
gerial Revolution, was received with world-wide 
attention, because it so adroitly mustered the facts 
and produced and projected current lines of 
thought till they converged on the persuasive 
central thesis—that Capitalist society will be re- 
placed by a managerial society. 


The capitalists are losing their status as a rul- 
ing class, and their place is being taken over by 
the “managers.” By these is meant ‘those who 
already for the most part in contemporary society 
are managing, on its technical form, the actual 
process of production, no matter what the legal 
and financial form—individual, corporate, gov- 
ernmental—of the process.” Burnham’s prophecy 
may come to pass in the highly organized and 
technical society of the New World; but we can 
see no indication that it would function in the 
Old. Diversities and divergencies are too many. 
The philosophy of history teaches, what common 
experience verifies, that inconstancy is almost the 
only constant factor in the affairs of men and 
nations. 


Not Disastrous 


We need not regard the decline of Capitalism 
as disastrous, as though Capitalism were a bless- 
ing, albeit mixed, and as if there were no alterna- 
tive ready to be put into operation. Many alter- 
natives have been suggested. Some suggest freer 
competition and a swing away from monopolies. 
Others remind us that through competition the 
world was plunged into chaos. We believe that 
in the vacuum created by the decline of Capital- 
ism there will be room for the vocational order 
of society, so often advocated by the Pontiffs 
and elaborated on in these pages. There is no 
evil in Capitalism which vocationalism cannot 
redress. A period of stabilization must be 
reached, the economists tell us, in the hope it 
will be arrived at orderly and without revolutions. 
The gradual establishment of vocational groups 
would mean the controlled replacement of a 
predatory economy by a system of cooperation 
and co-management. Now that the great secular- 
ist experiment is waning, we are given a splendid 
opportunity to replace it with spiritual realities 
from within the ordered, purposeful and creative 
processes. 


Newman’s spirit was hierarchial and aris- 
tocratic in the finest way; that is, he was 
anti-mediocre, hostile not to the people but to 
mob-judgments and mob-standards, hostile to the 
complacency, the pharisaism, the traps of routine 
and the spirit of dead-leveling, the lack of order 
and distinction in modern civilization. 

He understood, like Kierkegaard, Bloy, Peguy 


and Bernanos, how essentially unheroic, undis- 
tinguished the spirit of modern man is, how 
fearful of taking real risks, how desirous of com- 
fortable physical security, how indifferent to the 
true comfort of the soul—in his own word, 
how tepid. Frank O'Malley, The Catholic Mes 
senger, January 22) 
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Americanism 


SOME ROOTS OF A CONTROVERSY 
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Rev. Dr. Frederick J. Zwierlein—Rochester, N. Y. 


‘This article is an excerpt from the Preface to Volume 
'V of the author’s Documentary History of the Cath- 
olic Church in the United States from the Secondary 
(Plenary Council of Baltimore (1866). Americanism is 
‘the subject of Chapter XIX of Dr. Zwierlein’s six- 
‘volume opus. d.) 


T HE MOVEMENT which became known as 
Americanism was initiated by Msgr. D. J. 
O’Connell who advised Archbishop Ireland on 
January 7, 1897, to publish his “real program to 
ithe world, i.e., not of war of race on race, but 
of idea on idea, of progress on stagnation.” 
Archbishop Ireland had been employed in 
|France by Pope Leo XIII to get French Catholics 
ito rally to the French Republic. Opponents to 
|the Republic were called refractaires by the Pope. 
Msgr. D. J. O'Connell further advised Arch- 
bishop Ireland, writing to him on February 1, 
1897, not to “make the refractaires simple kickers 
against the Pope's political policy on France,” 
but to “enlarge the idea by assuming the Pope 
is laboring for the advancement of civilization 
and science, to put the Church at the head of the 
age, and that, so unfortunately, those fellows 
named by Pope refractaires, are opposing him.” 
Preaching in St. Patrick’s Church in Washing- 
ton on March 28, 1897, Archbishop Ireland 
found refractaires to denounce not only in France, 
but also outside of France, even in the United 
States where “unfortunately divisions among 
Catholics exist, not indeed in strict matters of 
faith and morals, but in tendencies and move- 
ments and in adaptions of actions to modern cir- 
cumstances and surroundings.” - 
_ Attention was distracted from the realization of 
Archbishop Ireland’s program by the threat of 
war between the United States and Spain in the 
liberation of Cuba. After Bishop Keane, who 
had gone to Rome upon his removal from the 
presidency of the Catholic University of America, 
a nd who had been nominated a titular Archbishop 
of Damascus, Canon of St. Lateran and consultor 
of | Propaganda, preached in San Silvestro on 
Passion Sunday afternoon, Match 27, 1898, he 
as handed a letter by a messenger from Cardinal 
‘ampolla who knew “well what influence the 
: vord of the ae of St. Paul, Minnesota, 


may for various reasons exercise on the mind 
of the President of the United States.” Leo XIII 
“expressed his keen desire that the worthy Arch- 
bishop would take such measures as might pos- 
sibly bring about a pacific solution of the 
problem.” 

Archbishop Ireland failed to prevent a declara- 
tion of war by the United States against Spain. 
On May 28, 1898, he sent Archbishop Keane his 
whole diplomatic correspondence regarding his 
efforts to prevent the Spanish-American War, 
intending this correspondence to be used in Rome 
in his defense. On May 24, 1898, Msgr. O’Con- 
nell wrote that Archbishop Ireland had ‘reached 
the providential period of his life,” “the cul- 
minating point’’ where all his “dreams are to be 
realized and all” his “‘poetic visions are to be 
turned into prophecies.” In what sounds like 
words pronounced in an ecstasy, Msgr. D. J. 
O'Connell exclaimed that Archbishop Ireland was 
“born,...came into the world, to realize the 
dreams of your youth for America and to be 


the instrument in the hands of Providence of a 


new civilization over the world.” 


World Drea ms 


This was the inspiring message that Msgr. D. 
J. O'Connell sent Archbishop Ireland to light 
up the gloom that encircled his idol after the 
failure to keep peace between the United States 
and Spain. Archbishop Ireland snatched up the 
bait of manifest destiny for world imperialism 
by America held out to him by his partisan, Msgr. 
D. J. O’Connell. He shed whatever scruples he 
had about an unjust war against Spain and be- 
came the apostle of this new gospel of American- 
ism for State and Church in the world. 

The Spanish American War (April 19 to 
December 10, 1899) was not limited to the 
liberation of Cuba and to imperialist expansion 
in the Atlantic to Puerto Rico, but also extended 
to the Philippine Islands in the Pacific. The 
American occupation of the Philippines gave an 
exceptional opportunity for applying the gospel 
of the New America to State and Church there— 
an opportunity which Archbishop Ireland wrote 
Msgr. O’Connell he would utilize. 
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Abbe Klein and Father Hecker 


As to the application of this new gospel to 
the Church, Msgr. D. J. O’Connell had already 
played the part of forerunner to Archbishop Ire- 
land by his paper at the Fribourg meeting of the 
Catholic Scientific Congress in August, 1897. 
The English title of the paper was “American- 
ism according to Father Hecker,” which was ren- 
dered in French Sur une idee nouvelle dans la 
vie du Pére Hecker. It referred to the Life of 
Father Hecker, founder of the Paulists, by Father 
Elliott, to which Archbishop Ireland had written 
a preface. This was adapted for French readers 
by Abbé Klein, so that the French edition was 
not exactly a translation. The appearance of the 
biography occasioned Archbishop Keane to write 
of the Americanism of Father Hecker in contrast 
with “‘the liberalism which has antagonized reli- 
gion in France.” 

It was precisely in France that controversy 
developed between Americanists and Anti-Amer- 
icanists. There is no need to wade through the 
morass of this controversial literature, as Father 
McAvoy has done in his Great Crisis in American 
Catholic History (1895-1900). Only one of the 
anti-Americanists must be singled out above 
others—Charles Maigner, alias Martel, a priest of 
the Society of Brothers of St. Vincent de Paul. 
On May 28, 1898, in La Verite, he announced 
the Roman publication of his articles which ap- 
peared under his pen name of Martel. Other 
essays had been added, all under the title of 
Le Pére Hecker est il un Saint? 


Maigner obtained an imprimatur from the 
Dominican Father Lepidi, Master of the Sacred 
Palace. This Roman imprimatur was a great 
shock to the liberal progressives. Archbishop 
Ireland ‘“‘was anxious to break a lance against 
all comers in defence of Heckerism’ at the 
Archbishops’ meeting, but was unable to be 
present. Archbishop Keane reported to him on 
October 18, 1898, that “Corrigan, with much 
trepidation and deprecation, presented a protest 
from the Paulists. He argued that they had 
better keep out of the controversy—so did Feehan, 
so did Ryan, so did Katzer, so did Williams.” 


Action from Rome 


What was in the making in Rome, Cardinal 
Serafino Vanutelli told Archbishop Keane after 
an audience with the Holy Father who said: 
“They have been urging me to be severe with 


the Americans, but I am convinced that gentle 
measures will do more good.” Leo XIII then 
gave Cardinal Vanutelli “the points of the encyc- 
lical now being prepared: (1) Church and 
State, (2) Individualism, (3) Vows,” adding to 
each one “only the familiar warning not to repre- 
sent the contingently useful as the ideal.” 

The Holy Father wrote Cardinal Gibbons on 
January 23, 1899, that he had taken the matter 
into his own hands because of the great con- 
troversy occasioned by “the Life of Isaac Thomas 
Hecker, especially through the action of those 
who have undertaken to publish or comment up- 
on it in a foreign language.” According to the 
Holy Father, these persons declared that the 
Church ought to yield somewhat to the time- 
spirit, both as to a rule of life and the deposit 
of faith, in order to convert dissenters more 
readily; as in the State so also in the Church, 
greater liberty in thought and action was claimed 
for the individual under the special guidance of 
the Holy Ghost, independent of external author- 
ity, so as to give room to the development of 
active natural virtues, rather than to the evan- 
gelical virtues, which were wrongly termed 
passive, in contempt of the religious life. The 
encyclical Testem benevolentiae was sent by 
Cardinal Rampolla to Cardinal Gibbons on Janu- 
ary 31, 1898, despite the strenuous efforts which 
had been made to withhold its publication. 

Writing to Leo XIII on March 17, 1899, 
Cardinal Gibbons declared the alleged doctrines 
“extravagant and absurd,” having “nothing in 
common with the views, aspirations and conduct 
of Americans,’ who were surprised “that such 
doctrines could have been attributed to Ameri- 
cans.” Before this, on March 10, 1899, Arch- 
bishop Corrigan of New York, with the explicit 
approval of his Suffragans, acknowledged the 
wisdom of the Holy Father in uniting in one 
whole the multiplicity of fallacies and errors 
which certain individuals sought to pass off as 
good Catholic doctrine under the specious title. 
of Americanism. ‘This “monster... has almost, 
on its first appearance, been struck down dead” 
by the Pope’s encyclical, Testem benevolentiae. 
The Holy Father thus “roots out, on its very ap- 
pearance, this cockle from the field of wheat.” — 

When an attempt was “made to minimize and 
weaken the Pope’s very clear and emphatic de- 
cision,” Bishop McQuaid declared in his Cathe- 
dral of St. Patrick in Rochester, N. Y., that the 
Holy Father “condemned certain doctrines found 
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in Father Hecker’s Life, as he had, on previous 
occasions, other doctrines of the same school.” 
Bishop McQuaid found it “very unbecoming to 
treat with flippancy an encyclical of the Pope 
and insinuate that it was uncalled for, that no 
such errors infected the American Church, and 
that much ado was made about nothing.” 


In view of the differences that had existed 
in the American Hierarchy between the liberal 
progressives and the conservative progressives, 
the reaction to Leo XIII’s encyclical on American- 
ism could not possibly have been the same from 
both quarters. 


Warder’s Review 


What Price "Liberation?” 


T MUST NOW BE APPARENT to everyone that 

the successful overthrow of the Batista 
fegime in Cuba by Fidel Castro represents a 
victory for the Communists. Maybe Castro, who 
presumably is not a Communist, did not want it 
so. The fact remains, nevertheless, that the Reds 
are capitalizing on the present situation and 
Castro is disinclined to restrain them. If and 
when he choses to reckon with the Communists 
tealistically, it may be too late. 

Communists associated themselves with the 
Castro revolution as soon as they saw that it had 
good chances of success. It is reported that they 
are grasping for the reigns and, while they lack 
full control at this time, they have already gotten 
hold of various government positions, some of 
which are of the strategic type. For instance, 
Fidel Castro’s brother, Raul, probably not a Com- 
munist, as head of the army has given the Reds 
free reign; as a result, anti-Communist officers 
are being purged. Also, the Ministry of Educa- 
tion has been infiltrated by Reds; anti-Commu- 
nist teachers are losing their jobs. 

_ We are told that people close to Fidel Castro 
have warned him about the Communists, but he 
refuses to listen. He is disinclined to accept 
advice on anything. Perhaps he harbors the dan- 
gerous delusion that he can control the Reds 
among his followers. What must not be for- 
gotten is the fact that association with Com- 
munists is no new experience for Castro. As a 
young man of twenty-one, he was a member of 
a terroristic Communist-led mob which on April 
9, 1948, reduced a large part of the city of 
Bogota, Colombia, to ashes and left in its wake 
thousands of dead and wounded. Now Castro 
has his sights on the Dominican Republic where 
he hopes to abet the overthrow of the Trujillo 


+. 


regime. Undoubtedly the Communists would be 
a part of this insurrection, too, if it ever becomes 
a reality. 

Although many may choose to regard Castro 
as an enigma, not everything about this man is 
so puzzling. He is manifestly a professional 
revolutionary who has no scruples over the means 
he employs to achieve his ends. He can be an 
apt instrument for furthering the designs of the 
Communists in the whole of Latin America. 

Should Cuba fall to Communist domination, 
we shall have another sorry example of miscal- 
culation on the part of the Free World. We are 
too easily beguiled by any spurious movement in 
the name of “liberation” and ‘“‘democracy.” We 
continue steadfast in our refusal to deal with 
the wiles of Communist tactics realistically. Be- 
cause of this weakness we permitted such nations 
as Czechoslovaki, Yugoslavia and China to slip 
behind the Iron and Bamboo Curtains. The Com- 
munists in the not too distant past dominated 
the Latin American country of Guatemala. Their 
success in Cuba would be for more disastrous 
to the Free World and to the U. S. particularly. 
Cuba is not only a larger country than Guatemala, 
but is also a great U. S. naval base guarding the 
Panama Canal. 


Inflation and Standard of Living 


ANY MILLION AMERICANS, we are told, 
M really do not want inflation halted. This 
conclusion was arrived at on the basis of evidence 
gathered in a canvas conducted by the family 
economics bureau of the Northwestern National 
Life Insurance Company of Minneapolis. The 
canvas provided opportunity for interviews with 
a wide sampling of citizens over a long period 
of time. 
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Although they complain of rising prices, many 
of our citizens think that monetary inflation, in- 
stead of being one of the causes of the high cost 
of living, is actually the measure of prosperous 
times. The family economics bureau says that 
many Americans confuse their rising standard of 
living with inflation. 

Since 1939 the average American standard of 
living has gone up about fifty per cent. But 
this, the bureau points out, is not attributable 
to the fact that there are four times as many 
dollars in circulation, but to the fact that produc- 
tion of goods and services has increased by about 
fifty per cent for each American consumer. Thus, 
while our population has increased by one-third 
since 1939, the nation’s total output of food, 
clothing, autos, medical care, etc., has doubled. 
As a result, we now produce half again as much 
goods and services for each American. Most of 
the gain in output is accounted for by better 
factory facilities and machinery, new processes 
and methods. 

We have twice as many goods and services 
to buy today as in 1939, but we have four times 
as much money in circulation. The bureau con- 
tends, quite logically, we think, that since there 
are now twice as many dollars bid for each unit 
of goods, the dollar will buy only half as much 
goods. This is how inflation has doubled prices. 
To an extent, therefore, inflation distorts the ap- 
pearance of prosperity while threatening in time 
to undermine it. 


Mr. Sam Dawson, who reports on the North- 
western National Life Ins. Co., survey in the St. 
Louis Post-Dispatch of Match 31, writes that 
those who do not fear inflation attribute high 
prices to other factors, such as rising production 
costs. But this seems to be begging the question. 
What, we ask, is the underlying cause for higher 
production costs? It would seem that we must 
search deeper for the origins of our present 
monetary problems. Mr. John P. Pfeiffer, presi- 


billion at present. This does not include the 
billions of bank checks which circulate the same 
as money. The borrowing on the part of the 
government from the banks has the same effect, 
because it in effect is simply a promise on the 
part of the government to pay the bank, against 
which the bank credits the government with the 
amount of the bonds deposited, and this is drawn 
against by the government. 

“The remedy for this is that you and every- 
one whom you can influence must demand of 
all our public officials, particularly the members 
of Congress and the state legislators, that in- 
stead of raising taxes, they should cut spend- 
lated Moor 

One of the anomalies of our present inflation 
is the fact that it is accompanied by a surplus 
of goods and services. High prices are usually 
the result of product scarcity. Yet the solution 
to our problem is economy, which means re- 
straint. Always distasteful to fallen human na- 
ture, this restraint is doubly so in the midst of 
plenty. 


The Exploited Farmer 


fee HIS FELLOW CITIZENS, the U. S. farmer is 
carrying the heavy burden of monetary in- 
flation. His economic burden, however, has be- 
come onerous for other reasons besides inflation. 
One of these reasons constitutes the substance of 
a recent editorial of Mr. Jerry Voorhis, Execu- 
tive Director of the Co-operative League. The 
editorial is referred to in the March 15 issue of 
The Maritime Co-Operator. 

Briefly, the average farmer is suffering from 
a sharp disparity between the prices he receives 
for his products and the prices he pays on all 
purchases. While food costs for the average 
family in the U. S. increased $122 between 1950 
and 1958, farmers received $12 less for that food 
than they did in 1950. On the other hand, the 


dent of the Security Title and Trust Co. of San 
Antonio, and a leader in the Catholic Central 
Verein, does just this in a recently circulated 
statement on inflation. His statement says in 
part: 

“The major reason for inflation is the move- 
ment to establish the Welfare State, which has 
brought about deficit spending on the part of 
federal, state and municipal governments. Deficit 
spending has increased the currency from seven 
billion dollars in 1933 to more than thirty-two 


middleman, the processors and traders in farm 
produce were getting $134 more. Meanwhile, 
the cost of practically everything the farmer had 
to buy kept soaring. 

Why this sad state of affairs? According to 
Mr. Voorhis, farmers are getting a diminishing 
portion of the dollar because they lack bargain- 
ing power. Farmer-owned co-operative market 
ing systems are not numerous enough or strong 
enough. Farmers are paying more and more for 
their farm supplies and equipment because, again 
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their bargaining power is too weak. It is note- 
worthy that the only commodities and services 
that did not rise appreciably were in those busi- 
messes where farmers had formed and were sup- 
porting strong co-operatives—in fertilizers, in 
‘credit, electricity and oil. 

Mr. Voorhis concludes: ‘The overall answer 
ito unjustly low rewards to the producer of man’s 
basic need—food—is the old, old answer of 
mutual aid. It has been applied and, to the 
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extent it has been used, it has proved to work.... 

“Unorganized primary producers and unor- 
ganized consumers have been exploited since the 
dawn of civilization by those who control the 
toll gates of economic power. We have to be- 
gin to think in terms of new, broader producer— 
and consumer—ownership of the business of pro- 
ducing, assembling, processing, packing, market- 
ing, distributing, wholesaling, and retailing of the 
basic necessity of life, which is food. 


Contemporary Opinion 


MERICAN CATHOLICISM is, on balance, very 
impressive. Traveling around the country, 
as I do, and meeting all types of Catholics, I am 
struck by the large number of splendid Catholics, 
wholly uninfluenced by the pressure of an in- 
creasingly secular civilization. There can be few 
countries in which the proportion of Catholics 
who practice their religion is so high or in which 
the laity are more generous. It is always a 
shock to return from America, where few peo- 
ple would give less than a dollar in the collec- 
tions, and to note once again the all too familiar 
copper penny in the collection plates at Mass in 
Westminster Cathedral. 

If America can be saved from the ultimate 
consequence of secularism, it is to the Catholics 
that the country must look for leadership in a 
counter-revolution. (Sir Arnold Lunn, in The 
Southern Cross) 


Many professors and teachers in our Cath- 
olic institutions—priests, Brothers, Sisters, lay- 


men—have qualified for their degrees in the 


great secular academic centers and have sat un- 
der ultra-liberal, pro-Dewey professors. It would 
indeed be surprising, even miraculous, if, to some 
degree at least, the atmosphere of these citadels 
of liberalism and secularism were not in some 
measure absorbed by the students only to mani- 
fest itself later on in the advanced liberal views 
opounded in turn in receptive Catholic class- 
oms—views contrary to traditional Catholic 
ethods and attitudes which have been tested in 
e long history of the Church’s scholastic 
tem... . 

~The attitude that I found in many Catholic 
academic circles towards the Communist threat— 
an attitude so similar to that one meets in many 


purely secular establishments—was to me _ sur- 
prising and alarming. 

Coldness and indifference to the open, authen- 
tic records of injustice, persecution, suffering and 
martyrdom is surely incompatible with the age- 
long Catholic scholastic tradition. I find evidence 
of the current materialistic principles of Dewey 
manifested in the attitude of mind in many Cath- 
olic professors and students in regard to censor- 
ship of books—books dangerous and even fatal, 
to faith and morals; in the caliber of the widely 
advertised guest speakers and lecturers—propo- 
nents of atheism, socialism, Communism and 
birth control—invited to address groups of Cath- 
olic undergraduates; in an aggressive, truculent 
liberalism that chafes at any and all restraint. 

This is a problem that cannot be cavalierly 
brushed aside by our administrators and by others 
responsible for Catholic education in this coun- 
try.. (The Most Rev. Cuthbert M. O'Gara, C.P., 
quoted in The Tablet, Brooklyn, February 7) 


The most important and influential thing 
in the world is an idea, and the most pow- 
erful and dynamic ideas are the teachings of 
Christ. 

As soon as we have laid claim to the word 
“Christian” for any activity of ours, we have 
obligated ourself to exhibit the widest charity to 
all men in every situation. The Christian leader 
is in the first place a man of faith, who seeks 
next to become a man of charity with a wide 
concern for others. We must now add that in 
the modern world he must also be a man of hope. 


De JePLEppy, 
in The Prairie Messenger, 
Munster, Sask., Nov. 27 


THE SOCIAL APOSTOLATE 


Theory 


Opportune Time to Seek Religious 


Reunion 


ee POPE JOHN has chosen the right mo- 
ment to appeal for unity with the East is 
confirmed with facts and figures by an American 
official of the Sacred Congregation for the 
Oriental Church, Msgr. Raymond Etteldorf, 
whose comments appear in The Catholic Church 
in the Middle East. (Macmillan, New York) 

Msgr. Etteldorf has recently visited eight coun- 
tries of the Middle East where there are 4,100,000 
separated Christians. “They do not know why 
they are what they are,’ he says. In Jordan, 
where there are 60,000 Orthodox, “whole com- 
munities of them would become Catholic if 
priests would but approach them and care for 
them” he states. “The problem is that Melkite 
Catholic priests who know the language and the 
rite are needed for this, and there are scarcely 
enough of them to care for the Catholic Melkite 
faithful of Jordan.” 


Msgr. Etteldorf met the Melkite Archbishop 
Assaf, who not only confirmed this, but added 
that “if the various major Latin religious orders 
were to form Byzantine rite groups for the pur- 
pose of conducting institutes and carrying on 
other apostolic works in Jordan,” conversions 
would be facilitated. 


In Israel the Catholic Melkites have thirty- 
one parishes, fourteen of which are without 
priests. In regard to one region where many 
Schismatics asked to become Catholics, the Cath- 
olic Archbishop Hakim of Acre made this pathetic 
observation to Msgr. Etteldorf: “I must put them 
off because I have no priests whatever to give 
them.” 

Regarding the 3,500,000 Coptic dissidents of 
Egypt, Msgr. Etteldorf says: “It would not be 
difficult to convert whole communities of them 
if sufficient priests and church buildings were 
made available.” But poverty and lack of re- 
sources on the part of Catholics prevents con- 
versions. ‘Egyptian Bishops and priests must 
expend most of their energies to obtain the 
bare necessities for the survival of the Church 
and themselves,” is a further comment. 


Procedure 


Action 


In Syria, “it would not be easy for foreign 
missionaries to enter the country at this time, 
but it may be somewhat easier for priests and 
Sisters to enter as teachers,” he goes on, and 
adds: “In certain areas people are looking with 
eager eyes towards union with the Catholic 
Church. It is not unusual for Catholic leaders 
to hear appeals such as this from separated Chris- 
tian communities: ‘Give us a priest and a school, 
and we will all become Catholics.’ ”’ 


The Chaldaean Archbishop Cheikho of Sehna, 
who lives in Teheran, Iran, and rules an arch- 
diocese of 400,000 square miles with only five 
priests, says that if he only had five more priests 
he could carry out an effective apostolate among 
the 17,000 separated Nestorians in his area. 


The late Patriarch Joseph VII of Babylon, head 
of the Chaldaean Church, told Msgr. Etteldorf 
that civil leaders from the Mountains of Mosul, 
in Iraq, had called on him to be received, but 
the Patriarch had to turn them away ‘because he 
had no priests to send them, nor the means to 
build even little chapels in the mountains and 
some kind of school building.” 


Priests willing to work among dissident Chris- 
tians in the Middle East are, unfortunately, liable 
to be called upon to live in poverty. They must 
belong to the rite of the dissidents, for the latter 


do not wish to, and indeed must not, become 
Latins. 


Msgr. Etteldorf says finally: “The prayers for 
unity have been answered; what is lacking is 
organized action to implement the gift of grace. 
Since that is largely mission territory, such action 
will have to come from the Western world.” 
(The Catholic Herald, London) i 


“The educational means which the Church 
devised is the liturgy, the most effective and 
best constructed of all activity methods. The 
liturgy is, of course, more than educationa’ 
technique, but it is also that. And this is the 
reason why today it is the model universally held 
up by the leaders of the catechetical movement.’ 
(Rev. J. Mackey in Zealandia) 
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Discreet Social Workers 


AY / BEN GOING THROUGH the ever increasing 
number of books on case-work, group 
‘work, and other varieties of social work, one is 
‘struck with the paucity of references to ethical 
| principles and practices. There are plenty of 
‘details about academic qualifications, physiolo- 
gical and psychological factors, methods of. in- 
iterviewing and counselling, attitudes and ele- 


to write down their findings, discuss conclu- 
sions, compare notes; and yet little is ever said 
about tact and reserve in their search, circum- 
spection in their findings, and reserve in records, 
and discussions; in short, the client is handed 
over to them as if he were an open field they 
can plough at leisure and at pleasure, dig to their 
heart's content, and throw indiscriminately to the 
crowd. 


iments of maturity, about all manners of tech- 
niques and methods, about all the paraphernalia 
which make up the academic equipment of a 
social worker. But qualities, or to give them 
their true name, virtues are rarely mentioned, as 
if moral attitudes and habits had little or nothing 
to do in what is essentially a relationship between 
human persons; sense of responsibility, prudence, 
cooperative attitude, equity, and discretion are, 
however, fundamental in all social assistance. In 
fact the last is hardly mentioned at all, yet it is 
a Sine qua non of effective social work. By dis- 
cretion we mean that circumspection in word and 
action which restrains a righteous person from 
betraying the secrets or confidences of another, 
which makes out what should remain a private 
trust, and does not invite uncalled for attention 
to what a client rightly prefers to be kept out 
of the public gaze. Such discernment in infor- 
mation grows out of the respect owed to a hu- 
man person who has a unique destiny and re- 
sponsibility which cannot be passed on to others, 
and for which he is accountable to his Maker. 


To respect a person implies respecting his 
autonomy, his inner life, the secrets which sur- 
round his unique make-up, his intimate im- 
pulses and decisions, his innermost dispositions 
and tendencies, and all details of his life which 
he does not desire to see invaded by the neigh- 
bor’s inquisitiveness or delivered up to publicity. 
‘It includes not only matters relevant to conscience, 
but even deficiencies, defects, mistakes or mis- 
deeds, feelings and fact which damage the self- 
‘tespect, honor, reputation, social consideration, 
‘. ‘any item of life which goes to build up 
the client’s sense of dignity and well-being, all 
points which fall within the fields of justice or 
eighborliness. 

Social workers are directed to get out of the 
lient all possible information, are given all 
anner of devices to seek and bring out all de- 
Is for the client’s social, economic and psycho- 
logical situation; they are time after time told 


tL 


_ The policy would be little reprehensible if the 
facts were limited to what is public, to informa- 
tion listed in public registers or available to 
members of the public. But quite usually there 
are a number of facts and factors which the 
client keeps or wants to keep secret, and cherishes 
among his possessions. The leading principle 
which ethics dictate about secrets is that they are 
the legitimate possession of the client, as well 
as his name, reputation, honor, and that they 
should not be appropriated by anybody except 
with his consent. Who would tolerate a social 
worker that would force his entry into a house, 
re-arrange the furniture according to his taste, or 
collect what suits his mood? The client is still 
more sensitive about his reputation, his strong 
or weaker points, his various idiosyncrasies than 
about his furniture items; he takes them as more 
intimate, as part and parcel of his being; he 


tightly claims them as his own and challenges 


even the benevolent trespasser of that personal 
domain of his. 


Hence the tact, prudence and reserve in inter- 
view and questions which is demanded from the 
social worker, not mainly as a calculated device 
to secure the maximum information, but first of 
all as a necessary token of respect for the per- 
sonality of the client. The very cautions edu- 
cationists recommend to social inquirers indicate 
this very respect, although this attitude of respect 
is given only in an implicit manner. They also 
suggest discernment about the information which 
can be obtained and which involves various de- 
grees of secrecy in facts and details. 


Secrecy may be measured according to the 
method of getting information, through mere ob- 
servation or through an act of confidence on 
the part of the client; it may follow from the 
nature of the secret fact which may be a con- 
science matter or something less directly con- 
nected with the client; it may be qualified by the 
very motives which demand caution or secrecy. 
A conscience secret is strictly personal and will 
not be broken by the social worker either in an 
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attempt to invade another's conscience or cut of 
any impulse to reveal it. The other secrets will 
be respected according to the value of the goods 
with which they are concerned: natural inde- 
pendence of any client, need for a good name 
and reputation, necessity of securing relief and 
rehabilitation, encouragement or assistance with- 
out any risk of indiscretion, etc.; finally secrecy 
may be prescribed by a legal disposition, a promise 
or a tacit or explicit contract between client and 
social worker. And in all cases the social in- 
quirer will be mindful of the social damage done, 
where betrayal of secrets or confidences become a 
habit or custom. 

Parallel rules hold good in reference to the 
secret records of institutions and services, and 
forbid indiscretions regarding their activities, 
methods or results. In a like manner, the secret 
or confidential records of institutions or agencies 
must be kept away from the prying eyes of even 
benevolent inquirers. 

Social workers assigned to any agency of social 
service should understand that each confidence 
entrusted to them falls under professional secrecy, 
as well as confidential information gathered by 
medical men or lawyers. This directly covers 
all that concerns their professional work, even if 
it were only accidentally connected. Prudence 
would demand it be extended to all information 
of a private character that would be observed 
in the course of professional activity. The greater 
the circumspection shown by a social worker, the 
more efficacious and beneficial his assistance will 
prove to be, since it will have that humane touch 
which is fundamental in all social relations and 
which is basic in the dealings with the less for- 
tunate among men. 


This circumspection is demanded not only in 
the course of investigation, but also in com- 
municating information to agencies or fellow- 
workers; the idea is always that the client is the 
owner of his personal secrets and will allow them 
to be divulged only with his explicit or implicit 
permission. A prudent social worker will nor- 
mally obtain such explicit permission for any 
matter of importance, whether the secret must 
be passed on to officials of the agency, or to 
medical or legal institutions, in order to obtain 
the necessary assistance. Social service agencies 
should establish a clear policy and have rules 
and regulations preventing any leakage from their 
confidential dossiers and resolutely refrain from 
handing over their reports and records to public 


authorities on the same grounds as the legal or 
medical professions. 

If ever social workers are called upon to sup- 
ply confidential information, let them first so- 
licit the leave from the client; even in case of 
only probable damage, it is best to caution the 
client so that he may by himself guard against 
any untoward incident. In a few cases, however, 
he may consider that the obligation of keeping 
a secret is holding no longer if the revelation is 
necessary to prevent grievous harm to the client, 
to the social agency, to a third innocent party or 
to society’s peace, order, and general well being. 

It is well to remember that a child has no right 
to know the secrets of its parents. Were a child 
adopted, it would be better if the social worker 
did not pass on such information to the child, 
but leave it to the foster parents to discharge this 
duty in a way that will avoid any possible trau- 
matic shock in the child and foster its new re- 
lationship. Prudence and reserve should always 
single out the social worker's activities. 

The above remark may possibly discourage a 
few candidates for social services, and eliminate 
from service quite a few extroverts who fancy 
that indiscriminate inquiries are in order and that 
every type of information should not shun pub- 
licity. But there remains the fundamental fact 
that social service is a service from person to 
person, and that for such a type of service the 
basic attitude is one of respect which demands 
discrimination in investigation proceedings and 
circumspection in the use of social information. 
Whether discretion is understood as tactfulness 
in dealings or as reserve in making use of personal 
information, the old saying holds good, that an 
ounce of discretion is worth a pound of wit. 


A. LALLEMAN?) 


Inflation is the most insidious and cruelest 
form of tax yet devised. Insidious because little 
by little it constantly takes its toll in everything 
one buys, necessities as well as luxuries... . Its 
cruelty lies in that it hits hardest those least 
able to bear it—wage earners with small re- 
sources, older people who have retired, others | 
whose incomes are of a fixed nature.... This 
country’s growth has been based on the savings 
of its people. Inflation destroys the incentive 
to save. (F. W. Ecker, Pres. of Metropolitan 
Life Ins. Co., in American Banker, March 5) 


1) Social Action, Bombay, India. 


SOCIAL 


Agriculture 


HE PERPLEXING PROBLEMS of American agri- 
culture, particularly as they pertain to the 
‘small farmer, were considered by a recent meet- 
ing of the Executive Committee of the National 
Catholic Rural Life Conference in Milwaukee. 


Among the recommendations offered to pro- 
mote the welfare of the beleaguered small farmer 
‘was one which urged the operators of small farms 
‘to investigate the advantages of incorporation. 
The Committee declared that this often helps 
reduce income, property and inheritance taxes. 
‘It said that such income taxes may be more just 
than either property or sales taxes, contending 
that the property taxes encourage ‘‘non-owner- 
ship of property” and hence threaten the family 
farm, while sales taxes, ‘“‘particularly on essential 
items,” do not equitably distribute the burden 
according to the ability of the citizens to pay. 


The Conference had serious doubts about the 
advisability of price supports as a method of farm 
subsidy. Instead, it advocated “limited, direct 
income subsidies.” If price supports are con- 
tinued, the Government should also enforce pro- 
duction controls, otherwise there is created “a 
spiral of more production, still lower prices and 
lower net farm income. This results in a rela- 
tive advantage to highly capitalized, large farms, 
compared to the family farms.” 


_ After advocating a “stepping up of distribution” of 
farm surpluses here and abroad, the Conference voiced 
its disappointment over the Government’s soil bank 
program. It stated: “Our main objection to the soil 
bank program has to do with people and the land. 
The family farm is suffering from it. Already large 
farm operators have bought neighboring farms and 
placed their land in the soil bank. Non-farm people, 
with available money to invest, had bought farm land 
and put it into the soil bank. Large operators and non- 
farm investors are having deeds to farm land handed 
to them by the Government through this program.” 


Land Distribution 


HORTLY BEFORE EASTER the editor of Social 
Justice Review received feast day greetings 
rom a missionary in India who regularly re- 
eives assistance from the Central Bureau. A 
ortion of the missionary’s letter reads as follows: 
_ “I have some good news about my low-caste 
Catholics. Thus far they have been poor semi- 


REVIEW 


serfs under Hindu landlords. Now the Indian 
Government has a plan to put a ceiling on all 
big landholdings and to distribute the surplus 
lands to low-caste landless poor. So my people 
are in the wake of social and economic emanci- 
pation. None can be happier than the pastor 
to see his flock shed their utter poverty and de- 
pendence on high-caste Hindu landlords.” 


Our Indian correspondent explains that Mr. Nehru 
wants this agricultural reformation to be made by 
“service co-operatives in the first instance and then 
by village co-operatives. Only in this way can modern 
agricultural technique be used and production in- 
creased,” 


Consumer Credit 


A SPECIAL MESSAGE to the Minnesota Legisla- 
ture from Governor Orville E. Freeman 
asked for tightening of all the State’s laws regu- 
lating consumer credit. The Governor suggested 
that the ceiling on small loans be raised from 
$300 to $600, but that the maximum interest 
rate be cut from 3 per cent per month to 242 
per cent on the first $300, and 14 per cent on 
amounts over $300. | 

The Governor's major recommendation was for 
a law requiring that in all forms of agreements 
for consumer credit the amounts charged either 
as interest or as finance charges must be stated 
in terms of interest on an annual basis. 


“Interest rates or carrying charges at present’’ he 
stated, “range all the way from an amount equivalent 
to five per cent a year to more than sixty per cent. 
Consumers are entitled to know the price they pay for 
credit just as they are for goods.” 


Juvenile Delinquency 


S PANISH CATHOLIC PARENTS, meeting in Madrid, 
urged that action against crime by the young 
be taken on a world-wide scale. They pointed 
out that such crime was due mainly to lack of 
proper religious training and of a sound family 
atmosphere. They suggested, therefore, that 
organizations, both national and international, 
unite to fight the crime by destroying its causes. 
The meeting was organized by the Catholic Con- 


federation of Parents, which has a membership of 
143,000. 
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Family Law 


FAMILY CODE TO “promote the stability and 

best interests of marriage and the family” 
has been introduced in the Wisconsin State Legis- 
lature. The new code discourages hasty mat- 
riages and divorces and urges all couples who 
apply for marriage licenses to take a course of 
premarital instruction. 


Among other things, the code stresses reconciliation 
rather than separation in regard to divorce. It provides 
a year-long cooling-off period between issuance of a 
divorce or separation decree and the final dissolution 
of a marriage. 


Evolution 


N FEBRUARY 25 Eugene Cardinal Tisserant, 

Dean of the Sacred College of Cardinals, 
caused an academic sensation by attending a lec- 
ture at Rome University on the latest findings 
in the field of evolution. The lecture was de- 
livered by Prof. Johannes Huerzeler of Basel, 
Switzerland, who was received in audience on the 


following day by Pope John XXIII. 


The scientific paper presented by Dr. Huerzeler 
had been submitted to the Vatican. Dr. Huerzeler 
reported on the preliminary evaluation of the 
skeleton of a four-foot-high creature dug up in a 
soft coal mine in Tuscany last summer. The 
bones, according to the Swiss scientist, belonged 
to a being what lived more than ten million years 
ago and was well on its way toward “humaniza- 
tion.” This was the most complete skeleton thus 
far known of a creature called ‘“‘oreopithecus.”’ 
This Greek-derived name, meaning mountain ape, 
was adopted in the 19th century to signify smaller 
fragments of the same species found in central 
Italy. 


In reporting this lecture on evolution in the New 
York Times of February 28, Paul Hofmann notes that 
the late Pope Pius XII in the encyclical Hwmani 
Generis declared that the Church did not forbid scien- 
tific research into and discussion of the theory of 
evolution. The encyclical warned, however, that such 
studies must be limited to “inquiries into the origin 
of the human body as coming from pre-existent and 
living matter—for the Catholic Faith obliges us to 
hold that souls are immediately created by God.” 
Pope Pius XII cautioned against “too free’ interpre- 
tation of the Bible and rejected assumptions “‘either 
that after Adam there existed on this earth true men 
who did not take their origin through natural gen- 
eration from him as the first parent of all, or that 
he represents a certain number of parents.” 


Immigrant Integration 


N ITS EFFORTS to “integrate” the several hun- 

dred thousand Puerto Ricans in its jurisdic- 
tion, the Archdiocese of New York has com- 
mitted itself to a policy which represents a de- 
parture from what has been traditional in the 
U. S. up to now. Whereas so-called national 
(language) parishes were usually established in 
the past to aid new immigrant groups, the Puerto 
Ricans will be “integrated” into existing parishes. 

According to Msgr. James J. Wilson, Co-ordin- 
ator of Spanish Catholic Action, the total of 
Spanish-speaking priests in the New York Arch- 
diocese is now 219. They are stationed in sixty- 
eight parishes in Manhatten, twenty-six in the 
Bronx and twenty-five outside the city. The New 
York Archdiocese is also preparing its priests, 
nuns and social workers to cope with the immi- 
grants. Half of the graduating seminarians, 
thirty nuns and four Brothers took . language 
studies at the University of San Juan last year. 

It is reported that many of the Puerto Ricans arrive 
in New York with scant knowledge of their Faith. 
In Puerto Rico, there is only one priest for over 
7,000 persons, and some of the immigrants are not 
prepared to defend their Faith in their mew  sur- 
roundings. 


Thus states the N. C. news release which announced 
the New York plan of integration. 


World Refugee Year 


qe UNITED NATIONS has approved a world 
refugee year to begin in June. The idea was 
first put forward by Msgr. Edward Swanstrom, 
executive director of the U. S. Catholic Relief 
Services. It was later endorsed by the UN Gen- 
eral Assembly. 
Since 1945 more than forty million people, most 
of them victims of Communist aggression, have fled 


their homes in Eastern Europe, China, Korea and 
Vietnam. Thousands are still fleeing each month. 


Atheism 


Wi THE COMING of the space age, the Soviet 
regime has modernized the old canard to the 
effect that since airborne man has not confronted 
God in physical contact, He does not exist. In 
an address over Moscow Radio, Y. T. Fadeyev, 
head of the scientific and atheistic section of the 
journal, Science and Life, drew no distinctions 
between the spiritual and material universe. D 
claring that “human beings use satellites an 
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irockets to study phenomena, the greater part of 
which we cannot perceive with our sensory 
iorgans,’ the Russian scientist added: 

“U3 supernatural beings really exist, they would 
long since have been detected by powerful means 
‘of scientific research. The fact that satellites and 
rockets have not detected the All-Highest, angels, 
‘etc., bears testimony against religious convictions 
.and strengthens disbelief in God.” 

Mr. Fadeyev is not at all original. The denial of 
‘God by a small minority seems always to be the by- 
product of any scientific advancement of significance. 
The process has become routine. 


Progress in Care for the Blind 


TTHE CLOSING OF ONE OF Massachusetts’ oldest 

residential homes for blind women, Woolson 
House in Cambridge, is considered by Listen, 
official publication of the Catholic Guild for the 
Blind, as an important indication of a progres- 
sive trend in work for the blind during the last 
decade. For the past three years, an average 
of only seven women have resided at Woolson 
House. “Young, ambitious blind girls have not 
wished to join this sheltered group, rightly pre- 
ferring to integrate themselves as realistically as 
possible in the seeing world.” 

The story of segregated homes for the blind in 
Massachusetts has in recent years shown increasing 
change. Homes which in previous years were not 
large enough to admit all applicants and which main- 
tained long waiting lists are now housing small and 
rapidly dwindling groups. 


Pax Romana 


A THREE-YEAR WORK PROGRAM of Pax Ro- 
mana, world-wide organization of Catholic 
students and intellectuals, will be devoted to the 
theme “Christianity and the great cultural move- 
‘ments in the world.” This program was decided 
upon at a three-day meeting of the group’s 
councils held in Fribourg, Switzerland, under the 
presidency of Professor Ramon Sugranyes de 
Franch of the Catholic University of Fribourg. 
Various Pax Romana groups will study the ‘‘one- 


cultures,” and “the Christian message faced with 
a technological civilization.” 

The Pax Romana program calls for its general as- 
sembly to be held at the end of July in Louvain, Bel- 
ium. Its topic of discussion will be “A living faith 
in a world of science and technique.” 


ness of the Church and the plurability of human 


Young Christian Workers 


ee YOUNG CHRISTIAN WORKERS will assemble 

for their annual convention at St. Joseph’s 
College, Rensselaer, Indiana, August 8 to 14. It 
is expected that nearly four hundred young men 
and young women from thirty-five states of the 
union will attend. 


The Young Christian Workers is a movement of 
the specialized lay apostolate of the Catholic Church. 
Its members are young men and young women be- 
tween school and marriage. The age span is eighteen 
to thirty; but most members are in the early twenties. 

The YCW was established by Msgr. Joseph Cardign 
in Belgium in 1925. The first groups in the United 
States were begun in 1938. The YCW is now estab- 
lished in 225 parishes in 37 dioceses. It has 3,200 
members. There are 12 diocesan federations, and 16 
priests have been designated as diocesan chaplains. 


The Bible in "Pidgin” English 


HREE DIVINE WORD missionaries in New 

Guinea have virtually completed their joint 
task of translating the Gospel of St. Mark into 
the Neo-Melanesian tongue. The language, de- 
scribed as ‘‘Pidgin English,” is the only one com- 
mon to the many New Guinea native tribes. 


Racial Justice 


ib 1550-51 A GREAT DEBATE took place at Val- 


ladolid, Spain, between Bartolmé Las Casas, 
the famous Dominican, and Juan Ginés de Sepul- 
veda, a scholar famous for his contribution to 
the study of Aristotle. Sepulveda, basing himself 
on Aristotle’s doctrine that certain men are slaves 
by nature, maintained that it was just to make 
war against and to enslave the American Indians. 
Las Casas, on the other hand, maintained that 
the only justification for the presence of the 
Spaniards in the New World was the peaceful 
conversion of the Indians to Christianity. The 
Dominican stated his case thus: 

‘Thus mankind is one, and all men are alike in 
that which concerns their creation and all natural things, 
and no one is born enlightened. From this it follows 
that all of us must be guided and aided at first by 
those who were born before us. And the savage 
peoples of the earth may be compared to the uncul- 
tivated soil that readily brings forth such weeds and 
useless thorns, but has within itself such natural virtue 
that by labor and cultivation it may be made to yield 
sound and beneficial fruits.” 


The Valladolid debate is the subject of a book 
recently published in England, titled Aristotle and 
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the American Indians. The author, Lewis Hanke, 
notes that, mainly as a result of Las Casas’ pro- 
tests, the King of Spain ordered that all con- 
quests of the New World should be suspended 
until a special group of theologians and coun- 
selors had agreed on a just method of conducting 
them. “This was indeed,’ as Professor Hanke 
remarks in the preface, “the first, and doubtless 
the last, time a colonizing nation had organized 
a formal inquiry into the justice of the methods 
used to extend its empire.” 

Sir Arnold Lunn, in his review of Arzstotle and the 
American Indians in The Tablet (London) of March 
7, concludes his well-written article thus: ““A special 
effort should be made to bring this admirable book to 
the attention of that minority of Catholics in Catholic 
schools and universities who have a vocation for 
apologetics, for the Conquistadors rank only second 
to the Spanish Inquisition as a weapon against the 
Church—the Inquisition deservedly so; but the con- 
trast between early Catholic and early Protestant colo- 
nialism is a contrast of which Catholics have much 
reason to be proud.” 


Sunday Reading 


FY PEOPLE ASSOCIATE the proper observance 

of the Lord’s Day with a judicious selection 
of reading matter. Yet there is a connection be- 
tween the two. Hence Bishop Lucey of Cork, 
Ireland, warns in a recent pastoral letter: “Im- 
ported Sunday papers and magazines are not bad 
of their nature, but none of them is Catholic in 
outlook or sympathies. Many of them are 100% 
secular, ignoring God and religion together... . 
Indiscriminate reading of this sort, surely, does 
not tend to sanctify either the Lord’s Day or the 
Lord’s people.” 

“There is a serious obligation on all, and more par- 
ticularly on those with young people in the home, to 
be very careful in their choice of Sunday reading. 
The gutter paper, the vulgar paper, the ‘world without 
God’ paper, the paper you are ashamed to be seen 
buying are all to be avoided. Only the best is good 
enough for God’s Day.” 

Bishop Lucey touches upon a matter which does not 
receive the attention it deserves. His salutary admon- 
itions could be heeded with profit in most homes in 
our country, Catholic homes included. 


Christian Unions 


A NEW CHRISTIAN trade union organization is 
“™ scheduled to be established in West Germany 
in May or June. It will include the Christian 
Trade Union movement (CGD) set up in 1955 


and several smaller Christian-oriented labor 
groups. The new organization will be called 
the Association of Christian Trade Unions and 
will have a membership of between 160,000 and 
170,000. It will comprise three main branches: 
factory workers, white collar employees and gov- 
ernment employees. 

Christian labor organization began in Germany 
in 1894 with the Christian Federation of Labor. 
The Federation grew to 1,350,000 members and 
exercised considerable power until it was dis- 
solved along with all other union groups by the 
Nazi in 1933. 

After World War II Christian labor organizations 
were not revived. In 1949 the unified General Fed- 
eration of Labor (DGB) was set up and included 


workers of all religious demoninations. Supposedly 
neutral, the DGB was actually strongly Socialistic. 

A number of Catholic labor leaders, who felt that 
Catholic workers should not belong to an organiza- 
tion that fosters doctrines opposed to the Church's 
social teachings, set up a Christian labor organization 
(CGD in 1955. The Catholic Hierarchy of Ger- 
many in a joint statement said that there were good 
reasons for establishing Christian labor unions, but 
that the Catholic workers were free to decide for them- 
selves whether to join them, or to remain in the DGB. 


Unemployment Trends 


T IS A WELL-KNOWN FACT, writes Msgr. John 

O’Grady in the December number of Catholic 
Charities Review, that the decline in unemploy- 
ment has not kept pace with increased produc- 
tion. This, of course, is to be expected. The 
employers are more inclined to increase the num- 
ber of working hours of their regular employees 
than to take on older employees who have 
been out of work for a considerable period of 
time. Here is the basis for the general impres- 
sion that there has been very little increase in 
employment in depressed areas. Another factor 
that has kept employment from keeping pace 
with increased production is the further develop- 
ment of automation. ; 


Msgr. O'Grady reflects popular thinking faithfully _ 
when he states that many people are concerned about _ 
the possibility of a hard core of unemployment re- 
maining for a long time to come. The editor of the 
Catholic Charities. Review demonstrates his wonted 
solicitude for the needy and his correct social philosophy 
when he alerts voluntary organizations to continue thei 
activity in the field of relief for the benefit of those 
suffering protracted unemployment. 
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HISTORICAL STUDIES AND NOTES 


A CONTRIBUTION TO THE CAHENSLY CONTROVERSY 


II 


(Concluded) 


| ati CAHENSLY’S lengthy address (cf. pre- 
ceding issue of S/R) was originally pub- 
lished in the Proceedings of the 17th General 
Meeting of the Catholic Societies of Germany in 
Trier, 1865 (pp. 85 et sq.). It was reprinted in 
pamphlet form with the title: Ueber die religios- 
sittlichen Gefahren, denen die deutschen Auswan- 
derer auf ihrer Ueberfahrt nach Amerika und in 
diesem Lande selbst ausgesetzt sind. (Trier, 1865, 
pp. 16) A copy of this pamphlet was sent with 
a special printed letter to Mr. Amend, president 
of the Catholic Central Verein. 

When in 1909 Mr. F. P. Kenkel took over the 
direction of the Central Bureau, this copy of 
Cahensly’s speech had disappeared, and it was 
only in 1921 that he became acquainted with it. 
Mr. Kenkel had the text of this speech reprinted 
in the June, 1921, issue of the Cevtral-Blatt, pp. 
83-86. In this instance he omitted thirty-four 
lines of introductory remarks. Two and a half 
years later the director of the Central Bureau 
feprinted the same speech with the introductory 
remarks included, in the February and March, 
1924, issues, pp. 377-378 and 413-415, re- 
spectively. 

On April 7, 1943, I sent an English translation 
of this speech to Mr. Kenkel, but he never 
printed it. Now I have translated the same 
speech a second time, making some corrections 
of minor importance and translating some parts 
more literally. My former translation covers 
pages 18-28 in the history of Cahenslyism. 


_ To the June, 1921, reprint Mr. Kenkel added 
these remarks: 

“The printed report states that the speaker 
(Cahensly) was reminded during his address 
nat the time allotted for speeches in the closed 
= had been passed by far. When the pres- 
dent of the meeting turned to the audience to 
nsult its wishes, general satisfaction voted for 
continuation of the speech. The account states, 
moreover, that ‘repeated applause rewarded the 
tks of the speaker; at the close, the applause 


as ringing and prolonged.’ After a short dis- | 


cussion between Professor von Moy, lawyer Lin- 
gens and the speaker, the meeting adopted the 
motions which were submitted to the respective 
departments (the three resolutions quoted 
above). Thus far the report which lies before 
me. A single printed leaf which accompanied 
the address was addressed: ‘Vorort der katholi- 
schen Generalversammlung, Sept. 20, 1865, an 
den Deutsch-Romisch Katholischen Central Ver- 
ein in den Vereinigten Staaten von Nord- 
Amerika.”  (Central-Blatt, Jane, 1921, pp. 86- 
87) 

As an introduction to the second reprint of 
Cahensly’s speech, Mr. Kenkel wrote in the Feb- 
ruaty, 1924, edition as follows: 

“The death of the founder of the St. Raphael’s 
Verein, Peter Paul Cahensly, (Christmas Day, 
1923) has reminded us of the bitter feud over 
those questions which briefly were labelled Ca- 
henslyism by those who were his enemies and the 
enemies of German Americans. Publications in 
the German language devoted rather lengthy 
articles to his life in retrospect, whilst English 
Catholic publications issued by non-German edi- 
tors printed only short notices of his death. New 
appraisals or new documentation have not been 
produced by either side. They contentedly repeat 
things which had been known this long while. 
This remark should not be construed as a stric- 
ture on anyone, because as yet no basis has been 
found which could be used as a medium for a 
just and tempered judgement of persons who 
were leaders in the fray and of their aims and 
means used to achieve those aims. 

“The older generation unfortunately has neg- 
lected to collect the printed and written material 
which later, in the hands of a trained historian, 
could serve to convey a clear description of the 
controversy about language, schools, pastoration 
of non-English speaking immigrants, and the 
right of their own priests to minister to them. 

“When Mr. Cahensly visited our country in 
1910, and after attending the Congress of Mon- 
treal went to St. Louis, Mo., he intended to induce 
Mr. Arthur Preuss, editor of the Fortnightly 
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Review, to clarify the case in a critical history 
published in book form. Mr. Preuss, who in a 
critical time had founded his review for the main, 
but not exclusive, purpose of defense of the lin- 
guistic minority in regard to use of native lan- 
guage, could not grant the wishes of Mr. Ca- 
hensly for the simple reason that sufficient source 
material for writing such a book had not as yet 
been gathered. All along Mr. Cahensly, the 
founder of the St. Raphael’s Verein, felt keenly 
hurt by the incriminations which he had to suffer. 
On his arrival in America in 1910, even German 
Catholics most bluntly made him feel that he was 
not welcome. His wish to be admitted to the 
general meeting of the Central Verein at Newark 
(Sept. 11-14, 1910) was positively refused by 
the competent authority. 

“Since that time the Central Bureau has tried 
to plug this gap of lack of historical material. 
It was fortunate in gathering many a valuable 
document which by both friend and foe is con- 
sidered as first-class source material for a history 
of so-called Cahenslyism. Of great importance 
is the original edition, printed in 1865 in Trier, 
of the Verhandlungen und Beschliisse der XVII 
General-Versammlung der katholischen Vereine 
Deutschlands zu Trier uber die religidse und 
sittlichen Gefahren, denen die deutschen Aus- 
wanderer auf ihrer Ueberfahrt nach Amerika und 
in diesem Lande selbst ausgesetzt sind. Auf Seite 
3 und 4 dieses Dokuments stehen die drei An- 
trage, welche P. Lambert Rethmann, Misstons- 
priester in Havre, und Paul Cahensly, Kaufmann 
aus Havre, have submitted to the Section on Mis- 
sions whose President is canon Prisac. Also im- 
portant is the approval of the Section of those 
motions submitted to the General Meeting. These 
motions, as amended by the Section of Missions 
(printed at the head of this article), we will 
reprint in the next issue (p. 415, for the second 
time.) “They were submitted to the General 
Meeting for consideration and then merchant Ca- 
hensly of Havre delivered the following address,’ 
says the report.” 

“This speech,” says Mr. Kenkel, ‘“‘shall be 
published, first of all with the intention of ren- 
dering to the departed man an honorable testi- 
monial and to make it easily available after al- 
most sixty years to a larger public,” (Central- 
Blatt and Social Justice, February, 1924, p. 377). 

At the end of this second reprint of Cahensly’s 
famous speech, Mr. Kenkel makes the following 
comment: “The text of the three resolutions is 


valuable for an appraisal of so-called Cahensly- 
ism. It is noteworthy that the second resolution 
was amended by the committee itself, whilst to 
the third was added: ‘that the St. Vincent de Paul 
Society Conferences in New York may establish 
a separate mission for the care of the German 
emigrants.’ The three resolutions testify ‘that 
both the men who made the motions and the 
General Meeting of the Catholic Societies of Ger- 
many had no other intention than to promote 
the religious and moral welfare of German emi- 
grants. Nobody thought of political aims. It 
was only reserved to those Catholics of America 
who had made themselves leaders of the move- 
ment called Americanism to substitute political 
policies to these humanitarian endeavors.” (Cen- 
tral-Blatt and Social Justice, March 1924, p. 415) 

Even now the wording of Cahensly’s first pub- 
lic utterance is important for judging his aims. 
Father Colman J. Barry in his monumental work 
has not correctly summarized the matter. The 
framing of the text of those three motions was 
actually the work of international cooperation, 
since a Frenchman and some Belgians had co- 
operated with the German committee. Cahensly 
did not move to approach the St. Vincent de Paul 
Society in New York, but the Supreme President 
of the society, Mr. Baudon of Paris, had made 
that move and had pledged his full support. 
That the American St. Vincent de Paul Society 
ignored the appeal of the German committee and 
likewise ignored the orders of its Supreme Presi- 
dent supporting that appeal is surely no credit 
to the American society. (Barry, pp. 25-26) It 
should never be overlooked that Cahensly always 
acted as a secretary of a committee and not in 
his own name, and furthermore that the commit- 
tee acted as representative of all federated Cath- 
olic societies. If things were not done correctly, 
you cannot blame the secretary alone. 


REV. JOHN M. Lenuart, O.F.M., Cap. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


German Scholarship and 


“American Education 


Qeeone YEARS AGO, on December 27, 
1883, at Columbia University in New York, 
the Modern Language Association of America 
was founded. Now numbering about ten thou- 
sand college and university teachers, it is th 
largest and most influential organization devote 
oe ae 
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to scholarship in literature and languages in the 
world. In its Avniversary Issue (December, 
1958), its Executive Secretary, Professor George 
Winchester Stone of New York University, gives 
a twenty-one page history “of the MLA as a 
Learned Society.” In it he makes several inter- 
esting references to German scholarship and to 
German language teaching. 


Two factors, Dr. Stone says, which prompted 
the founding of the MLA were the “great im- 
petus to graduate instruction in America” dating 
from the founding of Johns Hopkins University 
in 1876, and the fact that this “graduate instruc- 
tion at Johns Hopkins in 1883... was strongly 
influenced by Germanic scholarship and methods 
of teaching.” 


After 1820 the fame of German universities, 
along with that of Paris, spread, and our colleges 
were coming to be recognized as only gymmnasia. 
After 1870, wrote Richard H. Shryock, “the 
achievements of German research were becoming 
more obvious, and, in addition, more applicable 
to technology, agriculture and medicine.” Dr. 
Stone writes: 


... More and more American scholars had 
gone abroad for advanced study. (Edward 
Everett took a Ph.D. at Goettingen in 1817; 
in 1880 there were at. least 172 Americans 
studying in Germany.) There they encoun- 
tered and absorbed the spirit of specializa- 
tion, the concept of the teacher as investiga- 
tor, and the scientific approach to literary and 
linguistic research, as strikingly exemplified 
by Indo-European philology and such monu- 
mental productions as Grimm’s Dewtsche 
Grammatik (1819-37) and Diez’s Gram- 
matik der romanischen Sprachen (1836-42.) 

In Germany, modern language study was 
more highly regarded than it was in Amer- 
ica,” 


Now PMLA (Publications of MLA) has no 
superior as a scholarly journal in literary research 
anywhere in the world. And America leads the 
field in good ones. But before MLA was 
founded in 1883, according to Oliver Farrar 
Emerson in 1908, “no publication in any English- 
aking country was exclusively devoted to the 
idy of the modern tongues.” He added: “Ger- 
ry, of course, was better provided with schol- 
ly journals.” He then cited one founded in 
46, another, Germania, ten years later, and at 


least six founded between 1869 and 1879. As a 
matter of fact, with Englische Studien in 1877 
and Anglia in 1878, Germany had two of the 
very finest scholarly journals devoted to the Eng- 
lish language and literature, before either Britain 
. America had any exclusively devoted to that 
ield! 


In America, teachers of German were profes- 
sionally organized before any other language 
teachers, even those of English. Professor Stone 
writes: 


Germans, moreover, were great organizers. 
German teachers in America had organized 
the Nationaler Deutsch-amerikanischer Leh- 
rerbund as early as 1870 and a Lehrerseminar 
in 1878. 


In the period 1890-1915, German led French 
in popularity in the high schools. Then, as 
Professor Stone writes, a world war was “to 
bring about the collapse of German study in 
America (...in 1915 about 23% of all high 
school students were studying German; by 1922 
the percentage had dropped to 0.6).” 


Though German was not repressed during 
World War II as hysterically as in World War I, 
and though the study of German has made a 
steady come-back, it is nevertheless still only a 
bad third to French and Spanish. We get a 
fairly accurate idea of its place from the number 
of teachers for the foreign languages enrolled 
in the various associations of teachers. In a 
footnote Professor Stone gives the following 


figures: 


The American Association of Teachers of 
Spanish currently has over 5,000 members 
2,058 fifteen years ago); the French AAT, 
about 5,000; the German AAT, 1,675; the 
Italian AAT, 650; the Slavic and East Euro- 
pean AAT, more than 500:—total 12,825. 


It is calculated that by 1960, 8,500 additional 
foreign language teachers will be needed in our 
high schools. Considering the enormous con- 
tribution of German scholarship to American 
education and the intrinsic importance of Ger- 


‘man literature, science and culture, one may hope 


that the study of German will again, as in 1915, 
achieve a leading position. 
V Wael pepe os Bee! 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Boole Reviews 


Received for Review 


Linden, James V., S.J., The Catholic Church Invites 


You. B. Herder Book Co., St. Louis. $2.50. 
Weller, Philip, S.T.D., Selected Easter Sermons of 
Saint Augustine, with Introduction, Text 


of Thirty Sermons, Notes and Commentary. 
B. Herder Book Co., St. Louis. $4.95. 


Reviews 


Prentice Hall Ince., 
Pp. x+181. 


Slick, Tom, Permanent Peace. 
Englewood Cliffs, N. Y. 1958. 
$2.95. 


A Res LITTLE, READABLE BOOK emphasizes the need for 
world peace and the terror of modern war. Peace 
will result only from the rule of law; but there can 
be no rule of law without some world government 
exercising a measure of sovereignty over national 
governments. The author finds the United Nations in 
large measure satisfactory, but recommends that the veto 
power be modified. Disarmament is vital for peace; 
but disarmament is not feasible without an adequate 
international police force. Beyond this, Slick envisions 
an international reserve force as well as national forces. 
Progressive disarmament should culminate in no nation 
having nuclear weapons in its control. 


If a peace plan can be made to work, tremen- 
dous sums of money can be devoted to cultural 
and humanitarian projects everywhere. The author 
recommends that the savings be divided two ways: one 
half to constitute a personal tax refund, the other half 
to be allocated to a World Betterment Program. In 
order to prevent a business slump resulting from no 
munitions orders, recipients of the tax refund should 
quickly purchase new commodities. 


The author recognizes the dangers of propaganda 
and indirect aggression. He, too, admits that Russia 
and the satellite nations constitute a special problem. 
He is, none the less, of the opinion that these problems 
can be solved, and, as an optimist, he sees more agree- 
ment than disagreement among the religions of the 
world and he glosses over the question of birth control 
rather glibly. 

The author, a philanthropic Texas businessman, 
may think his plan is highly practical; but this 
reviewer believes that its greatest merit lies in the dis- 
cussion it might stimulate. This is not nugatory be- 
cause even the author admits that no plan will work 
unless it is widely backed by public opinion. 


REV. B. J. BLieD, PH.D. 
Fond du Lac, Wis. 


Giovannetti, Monsignor Albert, We Have a_ Pope: 
A Portrait of His Holiness Pope John 
XXIII. Translated from the Italian by 
John Chapin. The Newman Press, West- 
minster, Md., 1959. 192 pages. $2.75. 

We Have a Pope is a fascinating portrait of 
our new Holy Father, the first of full-length, 
adorned with thirty-three illustrations, rich with direct 
quotations from His Holiness. Msgr. Giovannetti, for 
some time a member of Archbishop Muench’s Vatican 
Mission staff at Kronberg, Germany, and now a mem- 
ber of the Vatican Secretariate of State, writes imper- 
sonally, but as one who has firsthand knowledge. His 
book has been translated from Italian into Spanish, 
French, German and English, the latter competently 
done by John S. Chapin of New York, who is also the 
the general editor of the Book of Catholic Quotations. 
The binding, format and Baskerville type make it a 
splendid Newman Press production. 


Written at the start, not the end, of the ponti- 
ficate, this book is more predictive than definitive. 
The Holy Father himself has said: ‘‘Every pontificate 
takes on a particular feature from the character of the 
person who represents it.” (p. 159) From the book 
one gets an impression as to what the “particular 
feature’’ may become. 


Pope John XXIII comes from frugal, industrious, 
long-lived stock; he himself is abstemious, robust 
and healthy. He is infectiously friendly and informal. 
His priestly ideal seems to be that of the Good Shep- 
herd. Yet one part of him is the true scholar and 
researcher, productive of several historical works. As 
a linguist, he speaks Italian, Latin and French per- 
fectly; Greek, Spanish, Bulgarian, Rumanian somewhat, 
and has some acquaintance with Russian, Turkish, Ger- 
man and English. (p. 164) 

His most distinctive traits ate tact and diplomacy, 
and his chief career before October 23 was diplo- 
matic: apostolic delegate in Bulgaria (1931-34) and in 
Greece (1934-44) ; apostolic nuncio to France (1945- 
53). In France he was able to moderate somewhat 
the partisan fury against everything Vichy (which fury, 
largely Communist-inspired, not only wantonly executed 
over 100,000 Frenchmen, but tended towards open 
anti-clericalism). He also interested himself ‘on behalf 
of prisoners of war, especially Germans and displaced 
petsons.’” (p. 87) His awareness of the tragedy of 
the expellees appears from his remark in a United 
Nations address (New Year, 1949) that it would be 
an “unpardonable hypocrisy’’ on his part not to plead 
for “the voices of millions of men who, obliged to 
flee from their native homes, wander about the 
world....” (p. 74) 2 


_Indicative of a “particular feature” of this pon. 
tificate is the Holy Father’s principle: “I stand 
for that which unifies and seek to keep far off what: 


~ 


vet divides.” (p. 105) Outside of Italy his spheres 
bf activity have been France and the Balkans. There 
vill probably be special approaches to revitalize French 
watholicism. Even more momentously for Christendom 
s likely to be special concern with the Eastern rites 
end the Orthodox and other Christian Oriental sects. 
“And as we do the Western Church,” the new Pope 
emphasizes, “We embrace with equal paternal affection 
tie Eastern Church....” (p. 143) Yearning for 
Jhristian unity, he stresses: “We open Our heart and 
Jur arms to all who are separated from this Apostolic 
pee.” (p. 143) 

His yearning for Christian unity has as a corollary 
ais love of peace and hatred of war. ‘Now war,” he 
says, “is the subversion of every civilization.” (p. 76) 
Even for “the defense of security or fundamental 
liberties,’ it must be the w/tima ratio. But he warns 
that peace must be founded on justice: of the peoples 
of the world he says, “They want justice....”” (p. 
145), and urges statesmen and diplomats to “promote 
justice and fraternity among nations.” (p. 74) 


Hence, though the Holy Father keeps urging peace 
and conciliation, he would not therefore compromise 
with error. Specifically, he would not appease Com- 
munism. He brands it an error “practically to share 
and make common cause with an ideology, namely 
the Marxist, which is a denial of Christianity... .” 
(p. 182) He also seems fully conscious of the peril 
of our times and, seemingly mindful of the farflung 
Communist persecutions, often quotes John, 10:11, that 
“the Good Shepherd lays down His life for His 
sheep.” 

One finishes Msgr. Giovannetti’s biography with 
the sober yet confident feeling that great though be 
our problems and perilous the times, we have a Holy 
Father who will pilot Christendom along tactfully, 
wisely and courageously. 


Ae j.-App Pred. 
La Salle College, Philadelphia 


Parrot, André: Babylon and the Old Testament, Studies 
in Biblical Archaeology, No. 8. Philosoph- 
ical Library, New York. Pp. 165. $2.75. 
A century ago the names in the Old Testament 
were mere names and nothing more; many of 
the places mentioned were unknown except through 
their mention in the pages of the Bible. This did not 
help the interpretation of the text of Sacred Scripture, 
for the religious teachings of these texts seemed to 
se in a historical vacuum. As a result, the hard reality 
of these religious teachings was attacked: if these 
names and places which appeared in the pages of the 
sible as historical were not true names and true places, 

en these religious teachings were not true, or at least 
ey were tainted. 

But archaeology has changed this. Through the 

study of ancient history as dug up in the soil of the 

blical countries, the historical names and places of 
cted Scripture have come to life. Sacred Scripture 
found to be the product of its own time, and the 


xX 
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religious teachings are seen to fit into history, the 
history of several millenia before the time of Christ. 
But it must not be thought that these religious teach- 
ings are the product of their time. Ultimately these 
teachings come from God; but they came to the Chosen 
People through the medium of men who lived in 
history, who wrote in the language of their historical 
period, and who interpreted these teachings according 
to the manner of life of their period. 

Babylon did not follow this general rule of anonymity, 
for it was known apart from the Bible. Yet the names 
of the kings mentioned in Sacred Scripture, the history 
as indicated in the relations of the Babylonians to the 
Israelites—these were not known except from the Bible. 
Today, however, all this is changed. The author of 
this small book tells us what archaeologists have found 
in the ruins of Babylon. He has related these findings 
to the story of the Old Testament. The two sections 
of the book are called: 1) The Exploration of Baby- 
lon; 2) Babylon and the Old Testament. To aid 
the reader there are profuse illustrations, thirteen prints 
and fifty-four figures. As a further help there are 
three Chronological and Synoptic Tables, together with 
a Select Bibliography. An index would have added 
considerably to the practical usage and value of Babylon 
and the Old Testament. 

M. André Parrot is well qualified to write this book. 
He is Curator-in-Chief of the French National Museums, 
and he is also Director of the Mari Archaeological 
Expedition. His knowledge of modern methods of 
archaeology is, therefore, first-hand. This is the eighth 
volume of the series called Studies in Biblical Archae- 
ology. All but one of these eight volumes have come 
from the pen of the author of this small volume. 

The first part of the book, as already indicated, 
deals with the excavations made in Babylon and de- 
scribes the palaces, temples and walls that were found. 
This section is technical, as might be expected, since it 
is written by a professional archaeologist. Yet it is 
interesting reading to any one who has the urge to dig 
into ancient cities, or ancient sites, or ancient matters 
in general. The treatment is not intended to be ex- 
haustive; but it is adequate. 

The second part of this volume discusses the results 
to be gleaned from these excavations in Babylon. The 
history and civilization of Babylon, as they pertain to 
the Old Testament, are treated. In this way the refer- 
ences to various kings of Babylon as well as to the 
history of Babylon are filled in; for it must be re- 
membered that the writers of the Old Testament were 
concerned with Babylon, not for itself, but because 
of its relations to the Chosen People of God. These 
writers did not elaborate; often, as a matter of fact, 
they mentioned names without any qualification, as if 
well-known and with no need of explanation. They 
do the same for events. As we know, there was no 
need to go further, for these historical events were 
well-known to the Israelites, and the mere mention of, 
for example, Nabuchodonosor, was sufficient for them. 

This book, therefore, fills in the story of the Israelites 
and their relations to Babylon, its kings, and its people; 
particularly does it fill in the story of the capture of 
Jerusalem and the captivity in Babylon, usually called 
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the Babylonian exile. As a result, we are able to read 
the story of the Israelites with better understanding ; 
we clothe, as it were, with flesh and blood the kings of 
Babylon as well as of Juda who were the actors in 
the tragedy of Jerusalem, its temple, and its people. 
So, too, we are able to see through the eyes of the 
archaeologists and the Israelites in their captivity. 

This book was originally written in French; it has 
been translated by Beatrice Hooke. She has given 
us a readable translation, not an easy task in view of 
the technical material, especially in the first part. At 
times she may have missed the particular sense of an 
original passage; but this does not take away from the 
readability of the translation. 

In view of the material presented, and since the book 
was written by a professional archaeologist, Babylon 
and the Old Testament is not a book for every class 
of reader. Scriptural professors, those professionally 
in Sacred Scripture and/or archaeology, professional 
people who have dabbled in the Bible and archaeology— 
these will find this book a valuable addition to their 
libraries. To these it may be suggested that all the 
volumes of Studies in Biblical Archaeology be obtained; 
for all are scholarly written and all are worth the 
price. 

REVe Ge Ln GUuyor~eG Mn 
Kenrick Seminary 
St. Louis, Mo. 


Oliver C. Cox, Foundations of Capitalism. Philosophical 
Library, New York. 500 pp. $7.50. 


At the present time when our capitalistic society 
is ttying to offset the attack of Communism, it 
is well to understand and appreciate the origin and 
development of capitalism. That task has been done 
in Foundations of Capitalism. It is not too easy a 
book to follow unless one has made a fair study of 
capitalism in the modern world. For although there 
are great differences between old and new capitalism, 
the processes and factors responsible for its early rise 
are still worthy of note. 


In his introduction, Dr. Cox, Professor of Sociology 
in Lincoln University, Missouri, pays tribute to the 
blessings of modern capitalism. But I would take 
issue with the statement that “effective liberation of 
the human mind from the fetters of religious mysticism 
and hence secularization of the dominant culture’ is 
a gain, In early 1959, with 4.7 million unemployed 
at a time of rising productivity, capitalism may be 
accused of shackling the human mind with the fetters 
of despair. 

But high praise must be offered to Dr. Cox for the 
historical approach to a fascinating subject. He takes 
us back to Venice in the days of her glory and her 
strategic position between the powers of the East and 
the West. Her economy was based not on land but 
on industry and especially foreign commerce. With 
her great merchant fleets well protected, she became 
mistress of the Adriatic and beyond. 

The new wealth became concentrated in the hands 
of relatively few and these sought to control the gov- 
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ernment. This was done through the Great Council 
By the end of the twelfth century Venice was truly 
the center of capitalistic culture. The citizens of al 
classes had a passionate loyalty to her, for even the 
lowly were enjoying a standard of living far highe: 
than most people on the mainland. 

Thus nationalism grew strong. The beautiful plac 
of the Doge and the great shrine of St. Mark’s wer 
symbols of the unity of God and the State. Yet 
practice there was plenty of conflict between the ex 
treme nationalism of the people and their religior 
centering in Rome. Venice insisted on appointing 
her clergy. 

Some of the props of the Venetian economy were « 
monopoly of salt, a traffic in slaves, a magnificen 
shipyard, and a consequent foreign trade which brough 
treasure from all ports of the Mediterranean Sea. Th 
wool trade was also important. 

Culture went hand in hand with the new wealth 
Education was fostered, arts were promoted, and the 
women of wealth set up a center of fashion. Socia 
needs wete recognized and there was care for th 
poor, the sick, and the aged. 

The story of Florence is linked with the guilds. Th 
richest businessmen dominated the greater guilds, anc 
the shopkeepers and masters of industry the lesse 
ones. Yet the conflict between the Guelph and thi 
Ghibelline factions handicapped her economic develop 
ment. In 1378 there was the workers’ revolt anc 
assumption of power. From 1382 to 1434 the govern 
ment was under an aristocratic capitalist control. 

Wool was the basis of Florentine industry. Th 
fine finished product was in demand not only it 
Italy but throughout the Mediterranean lands. Th 
wool factories were models of efficiency. 

Great banks also flourished and provided capita 
for home industry and foreign investment. A ke 
to the power of Florentine wealth is seen in the lines 
“One of the richest sources of Florentine investmen 
was in the feudal income of princes and great lords o 
Europe. These investments were not simple grants o 
money to be repaid at stipulated rates of interests. The 
frequently involved commercial and industrial conces 
sions, changes in policy concerning the royal revenue 
and even decisions on war and peace.” (p. 166) 

There are chapters on the rise of capitalism i 
Genoa, in Hanseatic League of the German cities 
in Holland and England. The second section of th 
book concerns England as the new unit of capitalist 
Here we read of the merchant adventures and the joint 
stock companies responsible for the development o 
foreign trade. Several chapters are devoted to met 
cantilism, its nature and extent. The Indian trade wa 
of special moment in the new capitalism. } 

There is treatment of the differences between th 
working class and the rich merchants. Wages wer 
kept very low. Education for workers was practical] 
forbidden. This attitude towards the worker continue 
as the industrial revolution got underway. Just 2 
automation is causing problems today, so did t 
technological inventions of the nineteenth century affe 
the standard of living in the different societies. 
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Thus the second section of this book affords 
i fine picture of the development of the capitalistic 
society in England. “Rich, mighty, and resplendent, 
‘6ritain thus became the organizing head of the cap- 
italistic system binding all nations to her in a commer- 
cial matrix based in part on the gold standard.” But 
the faulty principles of Jaissez-faire eventually brought 
disaster. The industrial leaders of the United States 
may well profit from the lessons of Britain. 

Dr. Cox is to be commended for an 
treatise on a most important subject. 


RicHARD M. McKeon, S.J. 
Le Moyne College 
Syracuse, N. Y. 


excellent 


Faber, Frederick William, 
The Peter Reilly 


1958. 463 pp. 


The Blessed Sacrament. 
Company, Philadelphia, 
$3.95. 

Anyone familiar with Father Faber’s works in 
their old format will enthusiastically welcome this 
reprint edition of The Blessed Sacrament. It is a 
devotional classic par excellence well calculated to re- 
kindle love and reverence for the Sacrament of Christ’s 
abiding with us. Throughout the book abound pas- 
sages which open to the reader vistas of the depths of 
cendescension, the heights of mercy, and the breadth 
of infinite love that are ours in the Blessed Sacrament. 


In his Preface Father Faber sets forth his object in 
writing this work as piety, not controversy. He quotes 
many theological aspects of our Eucharistic Lord’s 
Presence, but not in such a way that they encumber 
the work or deviate from his purpose of fostering devo- 
tion rather than presenting controversy. He contends 
truly that “a more intelligent apprehension of the 
Blessed Sacrament will leaa to a more intense love 
ir it.”’ 

The work is divided into four books. In the first, 
under the title, The Blessed Sacrament, The Greatest 
Work of God, the pre-eminence of this Sacrament is 
compared to all the great works of God, v7z., Creation, 
the Incarnation, Justification, Glorification. The rela- 
tion of the many phases of the devotions of Catholics 
to the Sacrament of the Altar is developed in Book II. 
Book III takes us through profounder depths in pre- 
senting to us the adorable Sacrament as a picture of 
God. From them we rise to the loving heights of 
intimate devotion in the fourth book, The Blessed 
Sacrament, A Picture of Jesus. ‘The Prologue presents 
us with the triumph of Christ's love as shown in our 
ie Christi devotions; but in the Epilogue our 
inal thought is the beauty of reparation, “the mystery 
that God allows so high a work to creatures so poor 
as we,” and the truth that “we never love God so deeply 
as when we are touched by the wrongs we have done 
tim.” 

It would be interesting to conjecture what changes 
Father Faber would make in this work if he were 
living today, in view of the many added advantages 


we enjoy according to the recent privileges granted 
us by St. Pius X and Pope Pius XII. Truly he would 
find greater scope for marvel in that God through His 


Vicars has made Himself so much more available to 
His creatures. 

This is a book that can be read and reread to plumb 
the depths of thought it contains. We concur with 
Father Faber when he says: ‘The more we realize 
the grandeurs of the Blessed Sacrament, the more 
amazing do they seem, simply as an excess of love 
to us on the part of our Blessed Lord....O if He did 
not condescend to count our little love as His great 
gain, the gain would all be ours, not His. What a 
Savior! What a Sacrament! What a God!” 


SISTER Mary Paul, C.S.J. 
St. Francis de Sales High School 
Denver, Colorado 


Christ The King Hymnal, for Congregational Singing. 
Compiled, arranged and edited by Rev. 
Aloysius Knauff, V.F. 206 English and 
Latin Hymns in 211 pages. Gregorian In- 
stitute of America, Toledo, Ohio. Singers 
edition $1.85; accompaniment $3.50. 


Here is a collection of English hymns which 
is excellent for several reasons. In the first place, 
the hymns have been used for many years in the original 
German and have proved their worth. Then, too, 
the vocal range has been carefully chosen—the hymns 
are very “‘singable.’ The print of both music and 
words is large and easy to read. The binding is ex- 
ceptionally solid—a factor which will be appreciated 
by every choir. 

The hymns are grouped under various heads, such 
as the liturgical seasons, the Sacred Heart, the Blessed 
Virgin Mary, etc. A wide variety for Benediction of 
the Blessed Sacrament adds to the usefulness of the 
volume. As the book is not designed for use at 
High Mass, it contains no Gregorian chant or modern 
music Masses. 


The volume has only one defect; the hymns are 
almost exclusively from the German hymn tradition. 
This sharply limits its contents. But what is there is 
excellent. Parishes that have a strong German back- 
ground would do well to use this book; the melodies 
would take the parishioners back to their childhood 
and their childhood piety. They certainly did that 
for this reviewer who remembered singing them back 
in St. Mary’s Parish, Dubuque, Iowa, before 1920! 
These hymns have a strength and sincerity that are 
refreshing. There are no frilly melodies and senti- 
mental text. 

Father John Selner, S.S., Mr. Paul Hume, Mr. Philip 
G. Kreckel, Sister Mary Florentine—all national Cath- 
olic music authorities—have already given this book 
high praise. Commendation has also come from The 
Brooklyn Tablet, Emmanuel, The Wanderer, The Cath- 
olic Choirmaster and The Prairie Messenger. A strong 
endorsement of the book by the Most Rev. Aime 
Decosse, Bishop of Gravelbourg, Saskatchewan, and 
Father Knauff’s episcopal superior, is given in the 
front of the volume. 


Bro. LAWRENCE J. GONNER, S.M. 
Maryhurst, Kirkwood, Mo. 
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Committee on Social Action 
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G., St. Paul, Minn.; Secretary, August Springob, Mil 
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Cc. V. President; Rt. Rev. Msgr. Anthony T. Strauss 
St. Charles, Mo., Rey. C. F. Moosmann, Munhall, Pa. 
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Cyril J. Furrer, St. Louis, Mo.; Rt. Rev. Msgr. Anthon; 
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tion. 


OPS CaeArL 


GREETINGS: 


AM PRIVILEGED TO announce at this time that the 

Catholic Central Union (Verein) of America will 
meet in its One-Hundred-Fourth Annual Convention 
in San Francisco, July 31 to August 5, 1959. 


Catholic Central Union conventions, I am pleased 
to note, have long since come to be universally 
recognized as edifying gatherings. The zeal and the 
enthusiasm of the delegates is admirable as they gen- 
erously spend themselves in four full days of serious 
deliberation on questions of moment related to the 
welfare of the Church and society. What is equally 
remarkable is the fact that this zeal has always been 
properly directed and has never once miscarried in 
reflecting Catholic teaching and discipline. 


If the Catholic Central Union has, by the grace of 
God, succeeded in faithfully adhering to Catholic 
ptinciples at all times, it is because our organization 
consistently looks to our spiritual shepherds, the Popes 
and the Bishops, for enlightenment and guidance. Thus 
it is a long established custom for us to adopt as a 
convention motto an excerpt from Holy Scripture or 
an official papal pronouncement. From these mottoes 
we detive not only our inspiration, but positive direc- 
tion for our efforts in the field of the lay apostolate. 

For the motto of this year's convention we have 
chosen the following excerpt from the first Christmas 
message of our gloriously reigning Pope John XXIII: 


CONWVEN Tl GINO Geer 


“To take part in every defense of Christian prin- 
ciples, which are now and always the breastplate 
of true justice.” 


A moment’s reflection of these words of our Hol 
Father must convince every sincere Catholic of th 
need for a militant attitude in meeting the many issue 
related to the attainment of true justice in our presen 
confused society. To defend Christian principle 
which are our priceless heritage is more of a privileg 
than a responsibility. A keener realization of ou 
responsibility in this regard will be one of the im 
portant objectives of our forthcoming convention. 

We will meet in the city of St. Francis as th 
guests of His Excellency, the Most Reverend John ] 
Mitty, Archbishop of San Francisco, and the member 
of our two host organizations, the German Catholi 
Federation of California and the State Branch of th 
National Catholic Women’s Union. For the past sev 
eral months local committees have been busily engage 
in preparing for the convention under the joint chair 
manship of-two outstanding lay leaders: Mr. E. F 
Kitchen and Mrs. Barbara Meiswinkel. On their be 
half and in the name of the historic Catholic Centra 
Union I extend to all a most cordial invitation. 

May I call your attention to the tours which a 
planned in conjunction with our forthcoming conven 
tion, and which have been publicized in recent issue 
of Social Justice Review. Those who join in one | 
the tours will have the added happiness of long 
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ssociation with their friends from various parts of 
1e Union. Ttsiss thus. highly recommend your par- 
cipation in a tour. 

Praised be Jesus, Mary and Joseph! 
rank C. Gittinger 
resident 
hpril 15, 1959 


ALBERT A. DOBIE 
General Secretary 


Convention Calendar 


| ONE-HUNDRED-FOURTH CONVENTION of the 
Catholic Central Union and the Forty-Third Con- 
ention of the National Catholic Women’s Union: San 
‘tancisco, July 31 to August 5. Convention headquar- 
pts: Whitcomb Hotel. 


Connecticut Branches of the CCU of A, the NCWU 
nd the Youth Section: New Britain, June 6 and 7. 
The Catholic State League of Texas, including the 
Aen’s, Women’s and Youth Sections, and the Catholic 
-ife Insurance Union of Texas: Shiner, June 22 to 25. 
Catholic Union of Pennsylvania and Pennsylvania 
sranch of the NCWU: Nazareth, August 14 to 16. 
New York Branches of the CCU of A, the NCWU 
nd the Youth Section: Auburn, September 25 to 27. 


Convention Motto 


“To take part in every defense of Christian 
principles, which are now and always the 
breastplate of true justice.” 


Final Details on Convention Tours 


HROUGH THE KINDNESS of Mr. Albert J. Sattler, 

who is in charge of arranging the tours which 
vill be conducted in connection with our national con- 
ventions in San Francisco, we are able to give our 
eaders complete and final details on these proposed 
ours. 

In the preceding issue of S/R we published the 
entative outline of a proposed tour that would extend 
Wer approximately three weeks with the time of the 
onvention included. We have lately learned that 
ctually there are plans for three tours, the details 
f which are as follows: 

Tour A will leave New York on July 26, traveling 
ria Chicago and Denver. It will arrive in San Fran- 
isco on July 29. The route contemplated is by way 
of the California Zephyr of the Burlington Railroad. 
July 30 to August 5 will be spent in San Francisco. 
yn August 5 the tour will leave San Francisco and 
visit Portland, then proceed to Glazier National Park 
ra stay of three days, then to Yellow Stone Na- 
nal Park where four days will be spent. The 
tn tour will arrive in Chicago August 15 and in 

York City the following day. The overall cost 
this tour for a single person, including all ex- 
nses except food and lodging in San Francisco, will 
. $751.60 out of New York, with substantial de- 


creases for persons living on the route between New 
York and Chicago. Prices for those who join the tour 
from Chicago and St. Louis will be correspondingly less. 

Tour B, a two-weeks tour, leaves New York and 
Chicago with Tour A and arrives at San Francisco with 
Tour A. It also leaves San Francisco with Tour A on 
August 5, going to Portland where it leaves Tour A 
and returns straightway to New York via St. Paul and 
Chicago on the Northern Pacific. Arrival in Chicago 
is scheduled for August 8, and in New York the 
following day. The cost of this tour out of New 
York for one person, with all expenses paid except 
those in San Francisco during the convention, is 
$531.50: out of Chicago—$370.00; out of St. Louis— 
$362.00. 

Tour C provides air transportation as follows: via 
United States Overseas Air Lines, Inc., leaving New 
York on July 30 at 9:00 P.M. A stop will be made 
in Chicago with departure scheduled for 11:55 P.M. 
the same day. A stop at St. Louis an hour later 
will be made provided that a minimum of twenty 
persons will board the plane at the St. Louis stop. 
This tour is scheduled to arrive in San Francisco early 
in the morning on July 31. The return trip will leave 
San Francisco August 5. Mr. Sattler has reserved the 
entire plane of ninety-eight seats. He has also made 
adequate reservations on the railroads for Tours A 
and B. The cost of the round trip on Tour C for 
those leaving New York is $195.00; it is $170.00 out 
of Chicago or St. Louis. 

Mr. Sattler notes that all the above quotations per- 
mit any persons to accompany the group, such as parents, 
brothers, sisters, relatives and friends of the delegates. 
Appropriate and liberal stopover privileges will be 
granted and special rates are quoted for children, for 
family groups and for the clergy. These quotations 
can be secured on inquiry from Mr. Albert J. Sattler, 
217 Broadway, N. Y. 7, N. Y. 

We suggest that prospective tourists contact Mr. 
Sattler as soon as possible so that he can complete the 
arrangements. 


Kansas Branch Hears Lecture on 
Padre Pio 


sk eee 150 men, women and young peo- 
ple attended an inter-parochial meeting of the 
Catholic Union of Kansas which was held at Sacred 
Heart Parish, Colwich, on Palm Sunday, March 22. 
Since the meeting was held in Holy Week, a most 
appropriate lecture of Padre Pio was scheduled. The 
lecturer on this occasion was the Right Reverend Msgr. 
Wm. Schaeffers, well-known author, lecturer, retreat 
master, world traveler and for the past two decades 
editor of the Advance Register, official paper of the 
Wichita Diocese. 

Msgr. Schaeffers, who had visited Padre Pio in 
the course of an European tour, began his lecture by 
explaining the history and nature of stigmatics. He 
spoke at some length on two outstanding stigmatics of 
our day—Theresa Neumann and Padre Pio. He de- 
tailed the differences in the two cases. A minute 
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description of Padre Pio’s celebration of the Holy 
Sacrifice of the Mass was the highlight of the lecture. 
The speaker wove this account in with the explana- 
tion of the various parts of the Mass. 

On Sunday, February 8, the Catholic Union spon- 
sored a successful charity social at St. Mark’s. The 
proceeds of this social were disbursed as follows: 
$157.89 to the Central Bureau; $118.42 to the Chap- 
lains’ Aid Fund; $118.42 for the Catholic Union’s 
treasury. 

When the president of the Catholic Union, Dr. B. 
N. Lies, presented Msgr. Schaeffers with an honorarium 
in appreciation for his splendid lecture, the Monsignor 
very graciously declined the gift, asking that it be 
sent to the Central Bureau. At the suggestion of 
Dr. Lies, the Central Bureau applied part of the con- 
tribution as payment of a Social Action membership 
in favor of Msgr. Schaeffers. The Monsignor 
acknowledged his new membership in the Catholic 
Central Union in a very cordial note sent to the direc- 
tor of the Central Bureau. 


St. Louis District Supports Hospital 
Chapel 


NGS ee TWENTY YEARS AGO the city ad- 
ministration in St. Louis set aside a large room 
in the City Hospital for a Catholic chapel. Needless 
to say, this chapel has redounded to the great benefit 
of Catholic staff personnel and patients at the hospital. 

While the city is willing to make this hospital space 
available for chapel services, it allows no expenditures 
for the maintenance and upkeep of the chapel. When 
this fact came to the attention of the two St. Louis 
District Leagues, they agreed to join their efforts 
toward providing better maintenance of the chapel. At 
the present time, a program of rehabilitation is con- 
templated whereby the chapel will be redecorated. Re- 
porting on a special committee in charge of this 
project, Mr. Phil Brown stated that a special meeting 
had beén held in the rectory of St. Francis de Sales 
Parish. At this meeting it was decided to solicit funds 
for decorating the hospital chapel from all pastors in 
St. Louis. 

To further increase the interest of all members in 
the St. Louis City Hospital, Msgr. A. A. Wempe, 
the spiritual director of the St. Louis District, secured 
the services of the chaplain of the hospital, Rev. Joseph 
Edwards, C.M., as guest speaker. Father Edwards ex- 
plained that the City Hospital has a 1,500 bed capacity, 
but that only 857 beds were being utilized because of 
budget problems. He also stated that the emergency 
treatment given at the City Hospital was the best. 
If a patient enters the hospital with some identification 
as to his faith, he need have no fear of being without 
the services of a Catholic priest. A Catholic chaplain 
is on duty twenty-four hours a day. Father Edwards 
praised the cooperation given by the staff. 

One of the more important reports was rendered by 
Mr. Arthur Hanebrink who discussed the proposed tour 
which will be conducted in connection with the forth- 
coming national convention in San Francisco. 


Archbishop Muench’s Visit to 
Pope John 


HE TENTH OF FEBRUARY will ever be a memorable 

day in my life. I had my first audience with 
our new Holy Father, Pope John XXIII. As I entered 
his private studio he dispensed with all formality, such 
as the three customary genuflections: the first one as 
one enters, the second one about half way, and the 
third one at his feet to kiss his ring. On seeing me. 
he arose from his chair at his desk and in a hearty 
manner bade me to come forward and sit down next 
to him at his desk. One was made to feel perfectly 
at ease by his affable and amiable reception. The 
audience of thirty-five minutes proved to be a pleasant 
chat about some of the things he had already done 
from the moment that he assumed the duties of his 
pontificate. 

As is well known, he made a number of appoint- 
ments. Among them was that of His Eminence Do- 
menico Tardini as Secretary of State. The late Pope 
Pius XII, after the death of his Secretary of State, 
Cardinal Maglione, himself took over the affairs of 
this office. As Apostolic Nuncio in Germany, and then 
Secretary under Pope Pius XI, he was intimately famil- 
iar with the problems and responsibilities of a Secre- 
tary of State. These assumed large proportions dur- 
ing the years of the Second World War and its after- 
math, with all its grave consequences for peace among 
the nations of the world. He appointed His Excel. 
lency Msgr. Tardini Substitute Secretary of State. 

Pope John XXIII appointed Msgr. Tardini his 
Secretary of State and then raised him to the dignity 
of a Cardinal; a few weeks later he consecrated him 
Archbishop. 


In the audience His Holiness told me why he 
broke the century-old tradition of not exceeding the 
number of seventy in the College of Cardinals, «a 
tradition that went back to Pope Sixtus V (1521-1590) 
who reorganized the College of Cardinals and fixed the 
membership at seventy, symbolical of the seventy dis- 
ciples of our Lord. Since that time, our Holy Father 
remarked, the Church has grown in extent and num- 
bers. The consequent increase of work in the Roman 
Curia with its twenty-one congregations, tribunals, and 
other offices necessitated a large number of Cardinals. 
T took the occasion to tell him how happy the Catholics 
of the United States were when they learned that the 
Apostolic Delegate, Archbishop Amleto G. Cicognani, 
after twenty-five years of service in the United States 
was raised to the dignity of a Cardinal, even though 
it meant losing a representative of our Holy Father 
who was very much beloved by all the Bishops, the 
clergy, and the laity of the country. . 4 

His Holiness then spoke about the synod he would 
call for the Diocese of Rome; the first one, he de- 
clared. A synod is a meeting of the Bishop of a 
diocese with his priests to discuss with them problem: 
of the religious and spiritual life. The laws of the 
Church form the basis for such a discussion. | 

Nothing was said about the ecumenical council. 
the course of the year, undoubtedly, much will 
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‘itten about it, especially when once the objectives 
the council have been set forth in further detail. 
Then turning to me, our Holy Father asked me 
w long I was in Germany. I told him twelve years 
d seven months. When I spoke about the Vatican 
ission and its activities in behalf of DP’s, refugees 
d expellees, he remarked that he was quite familiar 
th this work. As Nuncio in France he gave every 
ssible assistance to uprooted and homeless people 
that country. Frequently he visited German war 
isoners, especially young men who had studied for 
e priesthood before the outbreak of the war, and 
10 were now in a war-prisoner camp at Le Coudray 
ar Chartres. In 1946 I had occasion to spend a few 
urs with these seminarians in their war-prison 
minary. 

His Holiness then asked me how old I was. I 
ld him that in about a week I would be seventy 
ars old. That evening I met his private secretary, 
sgr. Capovilla, whom Pope John had brought with 
m from Venice. The secretary narrated an amusing 
cident. Talking about our audience, our Holy Fa- 
er sail to him: “The Nuncio of Germany looks like 
young man of fifty.” 

Throughout the audience Italian was the medium of 
mversation. For me this was a novel and profitable 
perience. The late Pope Pius XII invariably talked 
erman in the audiences that I had with him. He 
oke it fluently. He had a natural talent for languages 
id his stay in Germany as Nuncio from June, 1917, to 
ecember, 1927, gave him an opportunity to make 
mself a master of the language. 

The audience was now coming to close. As a 
uvenir His Holiness inscribed a Report on the Activi- 
-s of the Holy See during 1958; it had just come 
f the’ press. It contains an account of the activities 
the late Pope Pius XII, his death and the funeral 
es, and then an account of the conclave, the election 
Pope John XXIII and his activities up to the end 
the year. The volume contains an account also of 
yportant activities of the various congregations, pon- 
ical bureaus, institutes, and works. 

The Pope pressed a button and his private chamber- 
in appeared. He was asked to bring in Msgr. Guido 
el Mestri, Counselor of the Nunciature, who had 
en waiting in the anteroom for the moment when he 
ould be received by our Holy Father. With him 
me the photographer, and a picture was taken. Be- 
re we left him, the Holy Father repeated twice what 
» had said to me at the end of the audience, namely, 
at I should see him once more before I left Rome. 
made every effort to do so, but due to the many 
mmitments which His Holiness had already accepted 
advance, the monsignor in charge of appointments 
clared that there was simply no opening on his 
lendar for another week or two. He so informed 
is Holiness. I shall now have to wait for an op- 
tunity for another audience when I go to Rome 


After one meets Pope John XXIII, one can readily 
derstand why he is so popular. Throughout the 
ttholic world much interest is manifested in him 
id his varied activities. Recently a book has ap- 


peared, We Have A Pope, A Portrait of His Holiness 
Pope John XXIII. The author, Msgr. Albert Giovan- 
netti, holds an important position in the Secretariate 
of State of the Holy See and has access to data which 
make the biography very interesting. Popularly told, 
the biography with its fascinating account of the color- 
ful ecclesiastical career of the new Pope John XXIII 
has caught the interest of readers, Catholics and non- 
Catholics alike, in various countries. 


Most Rev. A. J. MuENcH, D.D. 


SJR Aids Co-Op Movement 


lee MARCH ISSUE OF Social Justice Review carried 
an article on the Antigonish Movement by Rev. 
Richard M. McKeon, S.J. The article met with a wide- 
spread favorable response. Among those who found 
Father McKeon’s study particularly helpful was the 
Rt. Rev. Msgr. M. M. Coady, pioneer leader in the 
Antigonish Movement at St. Francis Xavier University. 
In requesting fifty copies of the March issue of S/R, 
Msgr. Coady concluded his letter as follows: 

“The article is so well done that it will do us a 
world of good even here in Eastern Canada. We 
needed this for a long time.’ 


The Rev. F. X. Weiser, S.J., well-known author and 
spiritual director of the NCWU, was a visitor 
at the Central Bureau from April 2 to April 6. Be- 
sides acquainting himself thoroughly with the work- 
ings of the Central Bureau, Father Weiser spent many 
hours in conference with Msgr. Suren, discussing the 
objectives and program of the NCWU. Preparatory to 
assuming the burdens of his office in our women’s 
organization, the learned Jesuit Father read the Pro- 
ceedings of the last ten national conventions. He is 
exceptionally suited to direct the destinies of the 
NCWU. The organization is thrice fortunate to have 
him as its spiritual leader. 


On March 18 the Rev. Geo. J. Duda, pastor. 
of St. Monica’s Church in Cameron, Texas, died 
as a result of injuries sustained in an automobile acci- 
dent. Father Duda was a great friend of the Central 
Bureau and frequently sent to it shipments of books 
and periodicals, many of which proved very valuable 
for our own library and for the libraries of other 
institutions. In his last will he provided for the ship- 
ment of two boxes of German books to the Central 
Bureau. . 


Mr. Robert Meurer, brother of Carl Meurer, 
and a member of a family prominent in Central 
Verein affairs in Arkansas, departed this life on 
March 20 after a short illness. He was a member 
of the St. Joseph Society, an affiliate of the Catholic 
Union of Arkansas and the Catholic Central Union. 

His surviving brother, Carl, is chairman of the 1960 
Central Verein convention which will be held in 


Little Rock. 
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The Central Bureau: 
Fifty Years of Achievement 


(The following address was delivered by Joseph 
Matt to the 103rd Convention of the Catholic Central 
Union, Jefferson City, Mo., August 3, 1958.) 


Ill 


HILE MATERIALISTIC and pragmateic concepts of 

history lead their adherents to error and confusion, 
the science of history based on Christian philosophy 
brings historic events into the right perspective and clari- 
fies their interrelation. Instead of trying to argue this as- 
sertion, I shall, in the case of F. P. Kenkel, illustrate my 
point by citing two incidents of, respectively, about fifty 
and forty years ago. It was at this time when propaganda 
on both sides of the Atlantic had reached an unpre- 
cedented climax. One of the minor concomitants was 
a kind of liasion between the Liberal German-American 
Nationalbund and Irish-American organizations to count- 
eract the rising influence of Britain on American public 
opinion. The Central Verein and the German-American 
Catholic press—which from the beginning had rejected 
all attempts of the Nat/onalbund to bring about a closer 
union—refused to join in the anti-English campaign. 
The reasons were tersely expressed by Mr. Kenkel 
who on one occasion warned: International develop- 
ments forebode catastrophe. Whatever the direct and 
indirect causes of the threatening conflict, the West, 
instead of fomenting the conflict, ought to promote 
peace with might and main and by united action ward 
off a real danger to the West—threatening from Russia 
which, after it defeat in the war with Japan, undoubtedly 
will turn westward for an outlet to the open sea. The 
United States, above all, should have no part in the 
European quarrels lest it lose its proud position as a 
bulwark of peace and incur for itself the dangers of 
unceasing entanglements. 


A few years later, Europe was aflame. In 1915, at 
the request of Mathias Erzberger—who in November 
1918 signed the armistice of Compiégne and was later 
assassinated by German fanatics—and Cardinal Faul- 
haber, at that time Bishop of Speyer, I cooperated with 
the National Committee of German Catholics and pub- 
lished English translations of their books, brochures, 
etc., in defense of the Church in Germany. ‘That led to 
many contacts with Catholics in the U. S. as well as 
Canada. When the Central Verein held its convention 
in New York in August, 1916, M. Henri Bourassa, 
publisher of Le Dévoir and a leader of Canadian Cath- 
olics, came to New York and had a conference with 
Mr. Kenkel and myself. In view of the rift between 
the Catholics of the countries at war with one another, 
he anticipated great difficulties for the Church as one 
of the consequences of the war, and proposed an in- 
ternational action of Catholics to agitate for an early 
peace. Mr. Kenkel expressed sympathy for the idea but 
said sadly: The time for such action, even if it had a 
chance of realization, is past. AIl signs indicate the 
_ approaching entry of the U. S., and that will decide the 
outcome of the war. In its effects it will be one of 
the greatest catastrophes in history, from which the 


West in the foreseeable future will not recover. U 
wittingly, it is playing into the hands of Russia whi 
will eventually attain the fulfillment of the so-call« 
Testament of Peter the Great, expand in every dire 
tion and at the end will probably dictate to the Wes 
What we Catholics can and must do is to prepare pa 
ticularly for the first years after the end of the ho 
tilities, to help rebuild the nations and Society so di 
astrously disrupted. 

In view of the events that followed the First an 
Second World Wars and, in view of the present wor! 
situation, we would be justified to speak of these opiniot 
of Mr. Kenkel as prophetic words and of their auth 
as ‘The American Seer.” 

But Mr. Kenkel was not only an historian. He wi 
at home in many fields and often astonished eve 
those close to him by the universality of his learnin, 
Mastering several languages, he was well versed 1 
literature. He was a lover and connoisseur of at 
He was deeply interested in ethnology and its branche 
down to folklore. He surprised farmers and indu 
trialists by his intimate knowledge of their problem 
In short, he could apply to himself the claim of th 
Roman poet, “Nzhil a me alienum,’’ nothing is foreig 
to me. 

However, of greatest importance was his thoroug 
mastery of the social sciences in all their ramification 
His sound philosophy had saved him from the pitfal 
of the “Aufklaerung’’—Enlightenment—that perniciot 
cultural movement which put its stamp on the sevet 
teenth and eighteenth centuries and continues to wot 
havoc to this day. It proudly promised to liberai 
mankind from all bonds and influences of the pa 
which could not be reconciled with “pure reason. 
Placing history, religious belief, absolute, unchangeab 
principles on its operation table, so to speak, it acte 
as Moliére described it so drastically in his “Médeci 
malgré lui.’ In the satire of the French writer, 
quack surgeon who mistook the heart for the liv 
tries to silence his horrified critics by informing then 
“Nous avous changé tout cela’”—we have changed a 
that. The changes proposed by Enlightenment aime 
at the reconstruction of Society, the entire social, pe 
litical, economic, intellectual, moral and religious lif 
on the basis of natural reason. 

Of course, even in the classic days of the ne 
Weltanschauung, outstanding men and strong moy 
ments fought the errors which under different nam 
were rampant in most European countries, and, in tk 
course of time, recovered much of the ground th 
had been lost and devastated. But it is also a fa 
that even within parts of the Church the Enlighte: 
ment found a foothold, until through the efforts « 
saintly men of the type of Pope Pius IX and Johan 
Michael Sailer Catholic life was restored and gaine 
new vigor, in Germany particularly through 
Kulturkampf. 

The word “Enlightenment” has long since becon 
somewhat obsolete, but its errors, under alluring nan 
and slogans, continue its revolutionary and erosive acti 
throughout our secularized modern life. The heir ar 
successor of the Enlightenment is Liberalism, that mu 
colored phenomenon whose name covers the ide 
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of dyed-in-the-wool Liberals of the old school as well as 
political parties and movements which sail under the 
flag of what they call progressivism. Socialism and 
Communism, with their materialistic ideology and aims, 
are essentially rooted in Liberalism although Liberals 
resent that logical deduction. On the same level is 
also neo-paganism, which in theory and practice con- 
cerns itself only with earthly things and brags with 
Heine: “Den Himmei iiberlassen wir den Engeln und 
den Spatzen.”’ 

F. P. Kenkel knew thoroughly not only the catastrophic 
history of Liberalism; he also knew the arguments of 
the exponents of Liberalism and its descendants of all 
shades. He analyzed and refuted their errors but was 
never satisfied with mere negation. Often he quoted 
the words of a German writer: ‘Das ist die beste Kritik 
der Welt, die neben was missfallt etwas Anderes, Bes- 
seres stellt’’—the best criticism is that which opposes 
something better to what it refutes. 

And it was this method which made Mr. Kenkel’s 
essays and lectures so constructive and fruitful. He 
was a master in propagating—among others—the ideas 
of Leo XIII and Pius X, for whom he had a deep 
veneration, of Pope Benedict XV, Pope Pius XI and 
Pius XII, and, furthermore, of Bishop von Ketteler, Fa- 
ther Albert Maria Weiss, Freiherr Karl von Vogelsang, 
strong opponent of State absolutism and centralistic 
bureaucracy, particularly of Father Henrich Pesch, S.J., 
whose system of Solidarism anticipated Quadragesimo 
anno. 

For F. P. Kenkel the Social Question was not merely 
the problem of class struggles or of Management and 
Labor, not merely a question of a more adequate distri- 
bution of wealth. He surely did not ignore these 
and kindred problems and was always ready to sup- 
port reasonable and fair legislation, but he never tired 
of emphasizing self-help and was an avowed friend, 
and in fact a co-founder, of the Rural Life Conference, 
the Industrial Conference, credit unions, etc. But he 
regarded most legislative measures as mere palliatives 
and insisted on an organic restoration of Society, which 
he often repeated with the Popes and other Catholic 
thinkers, is sick to the core and headed for chaos and 
destruction. 

Let me add a few words on F. P. Kenkel the man. 
As-all true scholars, he possessed personal modesty. 
He respected honest views different from his, and 
argued patiently. But he detested pompous shallow- 
mess and strutting mediocrity and did not hesitate un- 
mistakably to show his displeasure in such instances. In 
his relations with friends he was a man of touching 
loyalty but never shunned to give and accept a correctio 
yaterna, At conventions and in committee meetings, 
firmness paired with his personal charm and unmistak- 
ole unrightness endeared him to the delegates and 
cilitated acceptance of his advice and wishes. 

That was F. P. Kenkel whom Providence sent to the 
ntral Verein at an important period in its history. 
rely there were many faithful co-workers—Father 
gelen, S.J., Archbishop Muench, at that time a young 
iest, Dr. Charles Bruehl, and others. But F. P: 
kel was the guiding spirit, and the undaunted leader 
his first appearance before the Central Verein 


_ 
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in Cleveland in 1908, to his last in Quincy in 1950. 
And let it be recorded that Mr. Kenkel in the first 
twelve years accepted not one cent of remuneration and, 
after he had become full-time director, received only a 
modest salary. 

Such leadership and the loyal cooperation of the 
members in all branches of the Central Verein produced 
immediate results which surpassed even the expectations 
of optimists. To the extensive report of the Committee 
on Social Action to the convention in Indianapolis in 
1909, the following tangible achievements were enu- 
merated: 

A layman and a priest, Father S. P. Hoffmann who 
later became spiritual adviser of the Catholic Women’s 
Union, had been sent to Muenchen-Gladbach, head- 
quarters of the famous Volksverein, to study the pro- 
gram and methods of the German Catholic organization. 
Later, Mr. Nicholas Gonner had followed and during 
his subsequent tour addressed the American seminary 
students at Freiburg and Innsbruck to arouse their in- 
terest in the endeavors of the Central Verein. Six 
American seminarians had participated in social study 
courses at Muenchen-Gladbach. Msgr. Soentgerath, 
rector of the Josephinum in Columbus, had sent Father 
Och, a member of the Committee, to Europe to get a 
doctorate in sociology and political economy. A social 
study course, conducted by Father Peter Dietz and at- 
tended by thirty-five priests and laymen, had been held 
in Oberlin, Ohio. Interest in activities and plans of 
the Central Verein had been fruitfully stimulated in 
the State federations and local societies which had been 
visited by representatives of the Committee. In St. 
Louis, four sections of Arbeiterwohl had been founded 
and were active along the lines of the Christian Reform 
Movement in Buffalo. City federations had been or- 
ganized in St. Paul, Dubuque and other cities and were 
arranging local study courses. Central-Blatt & Social 
Justice had made its appearance and was well received. 
The Committee had collected over $7,000.00, of which 
a substantial reserve had been put aside for future 
undertakings. 

The work was successfully continued throughout the 
following years. Study courses were held regularly, 
either in connection with the annual conventions or at 
Springbank, Wis., where the late Msgr. Dr. John Ryan, 
Father W. Engelen, S.J., and Mr. Kenkel usually were 
the principal speakers. Repeatedly, nation-wide lecture 
tours were arranged. Among the speakers was Johann 
Giesbert, a Catholic Labor leader in Germany and mem- 
ber of the Reichstag and later of the Cabinet. He spoke 
at the annual convention in Newark, a number of 
State conventions and in numerous local societies. 
Among other distinguished speakers were Peter Collins, 
Father Placidus Oechsle, O.S.B., from Arkansas, David 
Goldstein, a convert from Judaism, who died in 1958 
as a Knight of St. Gregory. 


(To be concluded) 


During the month of April ninety-six books were 
sent to eight foreign addresses in the missions. The 
books comprised treatises in theology, canon law and 
a wide selection of spiritual works. 


Contributions to the CV Library 


General Library 
LEO M. J. DIELMANN, Texas. Ten books 
on miscellaneous subjects; 101 pamphlets and paper 
bound books on parish histories, Church history, apol- 
ogetics and social questions; 5 volumes of bound 
magazines; 42 unbound speeches of the President of 
the U. S. and Senators, 1912-1920. 
HENRY DIELMANN, 
Benevolent Society Constitution. 
venir booklets. 


Joseph 
sou- 


Texas. St. 
Miscellaneous 


German Americana Library 

HENRY DIELMANN, Texas. Parish His- 
tories; Hochland Vol. 50; Frankfurter Hefte Vol. 13. 
—N. N. Austrian Aid to American Catholics 1830- 
1860, Wisconsin, 1944. 


Acknowledgment of Monies 


and Gifts Received 


Make Checks and Money Orders Payable to 
Central Bureau of the CV. 


Address, Central Bureau, 3835 Westminster Place, 
St. Louis 8, Missouri 


Donations to the Central Bureau 


Previously reported: $2,709.04; Rev. J. M. Huber, 
Mo., $10; Trudy Wollschlager, Conn., Youth Extension 
donation for Call, $100; Frank X. Mangold, IIl., Micro- 
filming fund $15; Robert C. Cuorey, Conn., $2; Arthur 
H. Hanebrink, Mo., $2; Wm. G. Damong, N. Y., $2; 
Catholics WoW. Pa. ($73 Dr BON: Eacs, Kans. $2% 
M. A. Eichenlaub, N. Y., $2; Holy Name Soc., St. 
Basil, Pa., $2; Total to and including April 9, 1959, 
$2,853.04. 
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Chaplains’ Aid 
Previously reported: $170.35; Rev. J. M. Huber 
Mo., $10; CWU, Mrs. Mary _F. Lohr, N. Y. $2533 
Francis de Sales Ben. Soc., Mo., $11.05; CWU, N. Bs. 
Inc., Mrs. M. F. Lohr, $50; Total to and including 
April 9, 1959, $266.40. 


Catholic Missions 


Previously reported: $3,483.71; Rev. J. M. Huber 
Mo., $10; Mrs. M. Whitehead, Ky., $10; Mrs. W. Vilda 
Mo., $5; Young Ladies Dist. League, Mo., $20; Her. 
man J. Kohnen, Mo., $5; CCU, of Conn., M. Fersko 
Conn., $7.05; Mrs. E. Echele, Mo., 25c; N. N., Indiana 
$5; Mrs. Mary Jane Sokol, Mo., $11; Loretto C. Woods 
Mo., $6; CWU, N. Y., Inc., Mrs, M. F. Lohr,= Noam 
$5; Mrs. Bernard Stark, Wisc., $1; Dr. B. N. Lies 
Kans., $10; CWU of N. York., Inc., Mrs. M. F. Lohr 
$22; N. N. Mission Fund, Int. Div. Inc., $40; Mrs 
Cyril Echele, Mo., $3; Mrs. M. H. Keufer, Ill, 87; 
Nicholas Mohr, Kans., $5; -M. G. Grennan, $1; Total 
to and including April 9, 1959, $8,657.01. 


St. Elizabeth Settlement 


Previously reported: $25,694.27; From Children At- 
tending, $997.44; Insurance refund $62; Board Mem- 
bers, $10; Sewing Ladies, $4; U. S. Milk Program 
$27.52; Dividend Income $39.90; United Fund, $18.85; 
Total to and including April 9, 1959, $26,850.99. 


Foundation Fund 


Previously reported: $455.00; Edwin T. Fiebiger, 
Life Membership, $25; Total to and including April 9 
1959, $480.00. 


Christmas Appeal 


Previously reported: $4,074.00; Catholic Knights of 
St. George, Br. 358, Pa., $10; Theodor J. Dirksen and 
Family, Ill, $50; Anthony Drozd, Tex., $2; Anna Knoll- 
meyer, Mo., $5; Rev. A. G. Kunsch, IIl., $5; Rev. John 
M. Louis, Mich., $3; Catherine Matoushek, Mo., $5; 
Mrs. Elizabeth Scherpan, Mo., $5; Miss Charlotte M. 
Schott, Pa., $2; Sacred Heart Mens’ Sod., Mo., $15; 
Rey. F. L. Tschann, Minn., $1; Total to and including 
April 9, 1959, $4,177.00. ‘ 


Make Your Plans NOW To Attend The 


lO4th Annual Convention 
of The Catholic Central Union (Verein) of America 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. ° JULY 31 - AUGUST 5, 1959 


Whitcomb Hotel, Convention Headquarters 


We anticipate the pleasure of being your host 


German Catholic Federation of California 


